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HISTORY OF NEW ORLEANS. 


W:E have been favoured with the following history of New Orleans 
by a correspondent to whom we have before been under obliga- 
tion for his original communications; and the interesting manuscript 
he has sent us cannot appear better than in the words of our corres- 
pondent’s friend, a settler at that place. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 

Mrs, ****** js much too favourable in the account she gives you 
of my situation. A fortune is not so easily made in this country; we 
are very expensive here; all kinds of imported merchandise carry so 
high an advance, that 500/. sterling a year will be found barely sufficient 
to defray the expences of a gentleman who lives only in the middling 
style. I depend more upon the produce of my plantations than on my 
employment as surveyor of the country conquered from the English ; 
the emoluments of this latter are not always the same, depending in 
great measure on perquisites of office, but may be stated, “ communibus 
annis,” at about 1500 dollars. A dollar may be rated at 4s. 6d. sterling. 
I have the prospect of a crop this season that will produce me 3000 
dollars. The seasons here are not constant, and we are frequently 
much disappointed in our expectations, 

This colony, or province of Louisiana, is composed of three European 
nations, With but a very few of any other. The French are the most 
pumerous and the wealthiest inhabitants ; I suppose you know that this 
was a French colony ceded to the Spaniards. West Florida, joined to 
it by conquest, contains the old English inhabitants, with a large ad- 
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dition of Americans. The Spaniards consist only of the military, 
officers of the government, and a very few merchants ; I do not know 
oue planter ef that nation. I am told by persons who have visited 
other Spanish colonies, that our government is very different from 
their's. ‘They respect so much the French and English forms, that 
we are treated with much lenity and indulgence, beyond what is exer- 
cised towards colonies originally their own. I must declare, to the 
h nour of the Spanish government, that I never experienced;any incon- 
venience nor any infringement upon my liberty, which might not 
arise inthe freest government upon earth. If you cast your eye upoa 
the map of this country, you will perceive the Red River falls into the 
west side of the Mississippi, about lat. 31°; and again about lat. 30° 207 
you will see that the Mississippi is joined on the east to the salt water 
Jakes that communicate with the sea: this junction was the boundary 
between Great Britain and France, and was effected by a gut called 
the Iberville, always dry, until the Mississippi rises and flows into 
it. All above the two places thus described may be called Upper 
Louisiana, and all below Lower Louisiana, 

Lower Louisiana has been evidently formed by the deposition of the 
mud of the river, precisely similar te Lower Egypt. The whole of this 
lower country would be annually overflowed by the periodica] inun- 
dation of the Mississippi were not the waters banked out as soon as 
settlements are formed. It is curious to observe the regular progress 
of nature in the formation of this country. The bank of the river is 


the highest ground, from whence it descends with a very gradual 
slope into the lakes or deep morasses, communicating at last with the sea. 
No rivers fall into the Mississippi in all this tract ; the water-courses 
you may see represented in maps are so many mouths discharging 


water from the great river during the inundation ; many of them are 
dry at other times. The breadth of arabie land from the bank of 

theiver seldom exceeds two miles, so that, generally speaking, the 
plantations are on the bank, they supply themselves with water from 
the Mississippi, which is the finest in the world, after it has deposited 
its filth. When I said that the river had made or formed all thig 
country, 1 only meant the upper stratum ; because when the river is 
low one discovers an earth at a certain depth, which may be called 
the original mother earth, and is now the basis to the gnew soil, 
‘This new soil is often more than 20 feet deep, and is shallower as you 
proceed to the mouth of the riv er, ax] deeper nearer the Upper Louisiana: 
yothing can exceed the richness.of this. soil, it is composed of a black 
marl of the best kind, with a snail mixture of sand which serves to 
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keep it from binding in dry weather. This soil does not require, like 
Egypt, to be overflowed to make it fertile, on the contrary, the river 
is banked out with the greatest care, drains ave cut to carry back to 
the swamps the water that passes through the bank or under ground, 
and the crops of indigo, and other things which do not require a dry 
soil, flourish during the time of the inundation. 

Nothing can exceed the happy situation of this country for the 
cultivation of rice. I suppose you know that rice requires to bave its 
foot in water, in order to its perfect success, I have already observed 
to you that the river rises above the level of the bank ; it therefore 
becomes a reservoir, ready to be discharged at pleasure over the 
adjacent fields, where it is confined upon the rise by surrounding 
banks. ‘The river generally surmounts its natural banks about the 
beginning or middle of Mareh, and falls in June ; though sometimes it 
is high until the end of July: this is the precise time that rice re- 
quires to be watered. 


Perhaps it may be a little entertainment to know how indigo is made, 
A reservoir of water in or near 


which I will explain in a few words. 
the field where the indigo plant is cultivated, is prepared in Lower 
Louisiana by digging a canal from 80 to 100 feet long, and 25 or 30 
wide. The plant is in proper state when in ful blossom. It is then 


cut down and disposed regularly in a wooden or brick vat, about 10 
feet square and 3 feet deep, water is then poured or.pumped over it 
until the plant is covered ; it is suffered to remain until ithas under- 
gone a fermentation, analogous to the vinous fermentation ; if it stands 
too long, a second fermentation commences, bearing affinity to the 
acetous fermentation; your liquor is then spoiled, and will yield you 
but little matter, of a bad quality, and sometimes none at all. ‘The 
great difficulty is to knuw this proper point of fermentation, which 
cannot sometimes be ascertained to any degree of certainty. When 
the plant is rich and the weather warm, a tolérable judgment may be. 
furmed by the ascent or swelling of the liquor in the vat; at other: 
times no alteration is observed ; but to return, the liquor is at length 
drawn off into another vat called the beater; it may remain in the 
first vat called the steeper from 10 to 15 hours, and even 2+ in the cook 
weather of the fall, ‘The liquor is agitated in the beater in a manner 
similar to the churning of butter; when first drawn off, it is of a pale 
straw colour, but gradually turns to a pale green, from. thence toa 
deeper green, and at length to deep blue ; this is occasioned by the 
grains of indigo, at first dissolved in the water, and afterwards extri- 
cated by beating. The indigo is now ready to fall to the bottom by 
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jts superior specific gravity, but a precipitant is often used to cause a 
more hasty decomposition and consequent precipitation. This is 
effected most powerfully by lime water; but it may also be done by 
any mucilaginous substance, as the juice of the wild mallow, purslain, 
leaves of the elm tree, and of many others, indigenous of this country 5 
the saliva produces the same effects. A few hours after the precipita- 
tion, the water standing above the indigo is drawn off by holes perfor- 
ated for that purpose. The indigo matter is then swept out-and 
farther drained, either by putting it in bags of Russia duck, or more 
commodiously in wooden cases with a bottom of cloth. After which it 
is put in a wooden frame, with a loose Osnaburg cloth between it and 
the frame, and subjected to a considerable press, light at first but heavy 
at last ; and when solid enough, cut into squares, which shrink up by 
drying to half their bulk. After it appears to be dry, it is put up in 
heaps to sweat, and dried a second time; it is then fit for market ; all 
that has not been injured by missing the true point of fermentation, 
sells here at a dollar a pound. ‘The planter often by mistake makes 
his indigo of a superior quality, so as to be equal to the Guatimala 
indigo, and may be worth a dollar and a half a pound, or even two 
dollars ; this happens from the indigo maker drawing off his water 
from the steeper too soon, before it has arrived at its due point of fer- 
™mentation: in this case the quantity is so much lessened, as by no 
means to be compensated by the superior quality. The grand desi- 
deratum to bring the making of indigo to some degree of certainty, is 
the discovery of some ohymical test, that shall demonstrate the passing 
of the liquor from the first to the second fermentation. I am not with- 
out hopes that this may be done ; I must therefore, my friend, beg you 
will do me the favour to consult an eminent man upon this subject. 
J shall join a farther account of this matter upon a separate paper, 
which, together with what is written above, | hope will be sufficient to 
enable the person you consult to form so good an idea. of the subject, 
that he may recommend such experiments as shall with some proba. 
bility of success lead to the discovery of a certain test. It must be re- 
membered, that a chymist who labours in that business as a trade, is 
not probably the man ‘for our purpose ; it must be an experimengal 
philosopher, who studies or writes to inform the world. If saline 
bodies or others are recommended for trial, I must beg my friend to . 
procure them in small quantity, sufficient for a very few experiments, 
I begin to think, that when you asked me for some account of this 
country, par oe had no idea you were to undergo the penance ef 
reading a whole volume, I am apprehensive you will be fatigued before 
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I have got half through with my letter ; however, there is no retreating, 
{ must now go on. Having dispatched Lower Louisiana, we enter 
upon the high lands, which we find interspersed with hills and dales and 
water-cotrses, as in Europe. "You must not stppose that the high 
jands of Upper Louisiana are the bank of the Mississippi; there is a 
bottom of low land liable to a yearly inundation of 30 or 40 miles 
in breadth, separating the high grounds ; through this low ground the 
Mississippi is conducted by a meandering course, which may be esti- 
mated at three times the length of the direct line, but is always muck 
nearer the eastern than the western high grounds, and indeed some- 
times washes the foot of a precipice several hundred feet in length; 
this description is understood to extend no farther than the river 
Yazour, the boundary of West Florida. ‘The usual breadth of the 
Mississippi is from half a mile to one mile, and greater where there are 
islands. From the best information it diminishes nothing of this 
breadth at the distance of 700 leagues from its mouth; to my own 
knowledge it is generally broader at 500 leagues from this than here, 
but it is shallow, and when low has many sand bars and naked islands ; 
whereas it is from 30 to 80 fathoms deep for 150 or more leagues up-: 
wards from its mouth, and yet, wonderful to tell, the depth of water 
at ite many mouths is only from 12 to 17 feet; this last is not always 
found; this hurts the navigation of our river, as only small vessels can 
come in. Perhaps you may have seen a wild scheme in the Abbe 
Renal’s History of America, for the remedy of this inconvenience. 
The current of the Mississippi mukes continually into the ocean: the 
tides upon this coast are not regulated by the influence of the moon, 
but by the trade winds, which blow all day on the land, but inthe 
night in the contrary direction, from whence you will naturally con- 
elude that there can be but one tide of ebb and flow in the 24 hours, 
which is actually the case, and the whole rise does not in general ex- 
ceed two feet on the coast. At New Orleans the height of the flood may 
be estimated at six or seven inches, and this only when the river is 
low, for there can be seen no difference in the time of the periodical 
inundation ; hence you see that a vessel has a strong tide to struggle 
with all the way up this great river: the cause that we are not benefited 
by the tide of flood, as in rivers flowing into the open ocean, seems to be 
that the Gulph of Mexico is almost shut by the chains of islands extending 
from the Gulph of Florida to the Spanish Main ; this forms so capacious 
a basin, that the influx of the waters has no visible effect in forming a 
tide upon our coast. The trade winds which are continually forcing 
up the waters against the coast ef America between the tropics, form a 
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current between the islands and the main to the northward, the waters 
make their escape between Florida and ie Batiama islands, and form 
what is called by mariners the gulph stream, which is said to extend 
as far even as the coast of Ireland. ‘This is a long digression ; but to 
return—you will not be surprised at being told that there are no stones 
in Lower Louisiana, but you can hardly find any in the Upper, at 
least not until you have traversed a great tract of country in a direct 
line from the Mississippi, in order to arrive at a chain of mountains 
that are rugged enough; but the inhabited part of Upper Louisiana 


is in a manner without stone or rock. 
[To be concluded in our next.} 





SS 


SIR HENRY SELDEN ON THE COIN OF THE 
KINGDOM. 


[Concluded from page 8.]} 


V anv. True; but goeth it wot out as merrily (think you) as it 
cometh in? or not so fast as it did in times past? 
Selv, That is the other point to be considered of; and, I know by 


certain speeches uttered in the last parliament, that her majestie’s occa- 
sions to disperse it are exceeding great and urgent: yet a principal part 
thereof runeth (as in a circle) up and down the land. And tho’ she sendeth 
much beyond the seas for entertainment of her bands and garisons, and 
executing of her royal purposes, yet doth she therein as all her renowned 
progenitors have done before her; fur neither England nor any other 


realm in Europe have ever wanted this kind of issue, But the reasons 


that make me think that our wealth should continue with us better 
now than in times past it hath done, are, for that the Roman-coffers are 
not now glutted (as they have been) with English treasure flowing into 
them. For it is a world to consider the huge stocks of mony that 
those Cozening prelates have heretofore extorted ont of her majestie’s 
kingdoms by their antichristian and usurpt supremacie. As by Pope 
Innocent constraining King John to redeem his crown at his hands, 
and to take it for ever in farm for the yearly rent of 1000 marks to be 
paid to him and his successors, by causing Henry the III, to maintain 
his wars against Frederick the emperor and Corrade king of Sica; by 
drawing from our kings many contributions and benevolences; by 
laying upon their: subjects, as well temporal as spiritual, tenths and 
taxes in_ most ravenous manner, and that very. often, (so, that in the 
time of Henry II], the realm was by: suoh an extream tax mightily im- 
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poverished, as our chronicles witness, as also at many other times since 
and before.) For when the pope was disposed to use mony, he would 
tax eur people as if they had been his natural subjects, by many congra- 
tulations of the clergy, as 11,000 marks at one pull to pope Innocent IV. 
by private remembrances from single bishups ; as 9,500 marks from the 
arch-bishop of York to pope Clement V. in an. $4 or $5 Edward I. 
and from divers of them jointly 6,000 marks to the fore-said Innocent ; 
ty their rich revenue of the first-fruits and tenths as well of the arch- 
bishopricks as of all other spiritual livings, now reannext unto the 
crown by the parliament in the first of her majesty; by installing, 
eonsecrating, and confifming bishops; by dealing benefices; by ap- 
pellations to the church of Rome; by giving definitive sentences; by 
distributing heavenly grace; by granting pardons and faculties; by 
dispensations of marriages, oaths, and such like ; by selling their blessed 
trumpery and many such other things that I cannot reckon, whereof 
that merchandizing prelate knoweth full well how to make a commo- 
ditie, according to the saying of the Mantuan : 


—— —Venalia nobis 

Templa, sacerdotes, altarta sacra, corone, 

Ignis, thura, preces, cealum est venale deusque, 

- 

All this considered, and that the summs of mony by them received 
before the time of Henry VIII. were (according to the value of our 
coin at this day) three times as much as before is shewed, you must 
needs confess that the fat of the land larded the Roman dishes, whilst 
ourselves teer’d upon the lean bones. Besides it must not be forgotten, 
that one-tenth granted to the pope impoverish’d the realm more than 
ten unto the king; for what the king had was at dength returned 
among the subjects, little thereof going out of the land (much hike the 
life-blood, which tho’ it shifieth in divers parts, yet still continueth 
itself within the body), but whatsoever came into St.'Peter’s pouch waa 
lockt up with the infernal key ; Etab tnfernis nutla est redemptio. Eng- 
land might lick her lips after that it came no more among her people. 
Thus we were made the bees of holy church; suffered to work and 
stere our hives as well as we could, but -when they waxed’ any 
thing weighty, his legates were sent to drive them and fetch away the 
honey. Yea, if his holiness were sharp set indeed, he would not stick 
to use atrick of husbandry, rather burn the bees than want the honey. 
Imay tell you too his /egates. and nuncios were ever trim fellows at 
licking of the hive, as in our chronicles you may read abundantly. 
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Viand, You have made the matter so plain, that I must needs grant 
that eur treasure gocth not out of the landin any comparable measure 
as it did in times past. For, as you say, tho’ the actions of the Low 
Countries, France, Portugal, and other places, hath somewhat suck’d 
us, yet I consider that we have ever had such a vent even in the several 
days of our kings, as in the time of queen Mary, king Edward VI. 
king Henry VIII. &c. 

Selo. Their occasions indeed are best known unto us, because many 
men living were witnesses thereof. But I will recite unto you cur- 
sorily somewhat of the rest, that you may the better be satisfy’d that 
it is no novelty in England. And for tobegin with Henry II, what store 
of treasure (think you) was by him and his wastful sons (whereof two, 
Henry and John, were kings as well as himself) daily carried into 
France, Flanders, Saxony, Sicil, Castile, the Holy-land, and other 
places, sometime about their wars and turbulent affairs, other sometime 
for royal expence abou: meeting, feasting, and entertaining the 
French king, the pope, foreign princes, and such other occasions, the 
particulars whereof were too long to recite. 

But we may well think that England must needs sweat for it in those 
days, to feed the riotous hands of three several kings, spending so 
much of their time on the other side of the seas as they did. The like 
wasdone by Richard I. about his ransome and buisness with the em- 
peror and Leopold, duke of Austria, about his wars in France and the 
Holy-land, where it is said that, by estimation, he spent more in one 
month than any of his predecessors ever did in a whole year. 

By Henry III. about the affected kingdom of Sicil and his wars in 
Gascoigne, and other parts of France, and in bounty to strangers. 
He at one time sent into France, at the direction of the Poictovins, 
30 barrels of starling coin, for payment of foreign souldiers, and at 
smother time these his wasteful expences being cast up, the summ 
amounted to 950,000 marks, which, after the rate of our allay, en- 
creaseth to———=~. y 

By Edw. I. about his actions of Guien, Gascoigne, France, Flanders, 
and the conquest of Scotland, and the striking of a league with Adolph 
the emperor, Guy earl. of Flanders, John duke of Brabant, Henry 
earl of Bar, Albert duke of Austria, and others against the French 
king, and earl Jo. of Henault, his partaker. 

By Edward JIL. about his victories and designs in France and elses 


where, which exhausted so much treasure as little or none almost ree 


main’d in the land, as before is shewed. 
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“By Henry IV. about the stirs of Britain, and in supportation of the 
confedcrate faction of Orleance. 

By Henry V. about his royal conquest of France. 

By Edward IV. in aiding the duke of Burgundy, and in pavengig 
himself upon the king of France. 

By Henry VII. about his wars in France, in annoying the Flemings, 
‘in assisting the duke of Savoy, and Maximilian, king of the Romans. 

I need not speak of ‘Henry VIII. whose foreign expences, as they 
‘were exceéding great, so they are sufficiently known to most men, 
Neither have I more than lightly run over the rest, who, besides that 
these I have spoken of, had many other foreign charges of great burden 
and much’ importance, and yet not so much as once touched by 
me; as marriage of their childten with foreign prinees, treaties of 
peace between their neighbours, congratulations, embassages, and such 

like. 
 Viand: But what moves ‘you to let slip king John, Edward Il. 
Richard 11. Henry 1V. and Richard III. 

Sélv. Not for that they were free from foreign expences, which is 
not possible, for it oppressed them all; but, for that most of them 
omitted such nécessary charge as in policy they ought to have under- 
gone, both’ for strengthening themselves with friends, and weakening 
their suspected enemies, such as when occasions serv’d, were like to dé 


them dathage. 








NEW SOURCES FOR BRITISH TRADE, WITH AN 
ACCOUNT OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Ws: have been much pleased with some flattering accounts of the 
flourishing state of the colony of New South Wales, and of which we 
shall give some extracts in a future number. There is not the least 
doubt, but in the course of time, and under proper management, this in- 
fantsettlement will rival any of the American colonies, iv the value of its 
natural productions; and however the distance from the mother 
country may be disadvantageous, yet it may be counteracted by British 
perseverance, and the industry of our navigation, assisted by the East 
India company. 

* The part known by the name of New South Wales, or Botany “ey 
ig-now the only’ portion of land which-may ultimately be brovght into 
‘civilization as connected with European traffic. 


There is another extensive island, a few days sail from Port Jackson, 
‘YOL, IY. P © 
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to which our eircumnavigators have given the name of New Zealand, 
and which appears to possess every advantage of New Sauth Wales with 
respect to fertility of the land, its valuable timber, and mineral pro- 
dugtions ; and it also appears that flax and hemp grow there in the 
greatest profusion. 

The following interesting account has been given of that island, in 
the Calcutta Journal, and as the anecdotes of the adventurer who had 
resided there a considerable time, and from whom the detail is derived, 
is highly entertaining, we think no apology is requisite for giving the 
whole of the extract. 

Calcutta, May 10th, 1809. 

«* A Princess of New Zealand, one of the daughters of ‘Tippahee, has 
arrived within these few days in Calcutta, accompanied by her husband, 
an Englishman of the name of Bruce. As the adventures of this 
couple are curious, and have excited a pretty general interest, our duty 
to our readers require that we should collect some authentic outline of 
their story : its principal points, we belicve, are embraced in the sub- 
joined narrative :— 

“ George Bruce, son of John Bruce, foreman and clerk to Mr. Wood, 
distiller, at Limehouse, was born in the parish ef Radcliffe-highway, 
in 1779. In 1789, he entered on board the Royal East Indiaman, 
Capt. Bond, as boatswain’s boy. Sailed from England for New South 
Wales, and arrived at Port Jackson in 1790, where, with the consent 
of Captain Bond, he quitted the ship, and remained at New South 
Wales. 

** At Port Jackson, Bruce entered into the naval colonial service, and 
was employed for several years under Lieutenants Robins, Flinders, 
and others in exploring the coasts, surveying harbours, head-lands, rocks, 
&c. During this time, Bruce experienced various adventures, which 
do not come within the design of this narrative. After being thus 
employed for several years, in vessels of survey, he was turned over to 
the Lady Nelson, Captain Simmons, a vessel fitted up for the express 
purpose of conveying Tippahee, king of New Zealand, from a visit, 
which he made to the government at Port Jackson, to his own country. 
The king embarked, aud the Nelson sailed on her destination. During 
the passage, Tippahee was taken dangerously ill, and Bruce was ap- 
pointed to attend him ; he acquitted himself so highly to the king’s 
satisfaction, that he was honoured with his special favour, andon their 
arrival the king requested that he should be allowed to remain with 
him at New Zealand, to which Captain Simmonds consented, and 
Bruce was received into the family of Tippahec. 
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« Bruce spent his fir t few months in New Zealand in exploring the 
coun'ry, aud in acquiring a knowledge of the language, manners, and 
customs of the people. He found the country healthy and pleasant, 
full of romantic scenery, agreeably diversified by hills and dales, and 
covered with wood. ‘The people were hospitable, frank, and open, 
though rude and ignorant, yet worshipping neither images nor idols, 
nor aught that is the work of human hands; acknowledging one Om- 
nipotent Supreme Being. 

“ As the king proposed to place the young Englishman at the head 
of his army, it was a previously necessary step that he should be tat- 
towed, as, without having undergone that ceremony, he could not be 
regarded as a warrior. ‘The case was urgent, and admitted of no alter- 
native. He theretore submitted resolutely to this painful ceremony; and 
his countenance presents a master specimen of the art of tattowing. 

“ Being now tattowed in due form, Bruce was recognized a3 a war- 
rior of the first rank, naturalized as a New Zealander, received into the 
bosom of the king’s family, and honoured with the hand of the Princess 
Aetockoe, the youngest daughter of Tippahee, a maiden of 15 or 16 
years of age, whose native beauty had probably been great, but which 
has been so much improved by the fashionable embellishments of 
art, that all the softer charms of nature, all the sweetness of original 
expression, are lost in the bolder impressions of tattowing. 

“ Bruce now became the chief member of the king’s family, and was 
vested with the government of the island. Six or seven months after 
his marriage, the English ships Inspector, the Ferrett, South Sea 
Whaler, and several other English vessels, touched as New Zealand for 
supplies, and all of them found the beneficial influence of having 
a countryman and friend at the head of affairs in that island. They 
were liberally supplied with fish, vegetables, &c. &c. 

“ Our Englishman and his wife were now contented and happy, in the 
full enjoyment of domestic comfort, with no wants that were ungrati- 
fied, blessed with health and perfect independence. Bruce looked 
forward with satisfaction to the progress of civilization, which he ex- 
pected to introduce among the people with whom by a singular destiny 
he seemed doomed to remain during his life. While enjoying these 
hopes, the ship General Wellesley, abeut 12 or 14 months ago, touched 
at a point of New Zva'and, where Bruce and his wife then chanced to 
. be. This was at scme distance from the king’s place of residence, 
Captain Dalrymple applied to Bruce to assist him in procurieg a 
cargo of spars and benjamin, and requested specimens of the priacipal 
articles of produce of the island, all whieh was cheerfully done. Cap- 
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tain Dalrymple then proposed to Bruce to accompany him to Norih 
Cape, distant about 25 to 30 leagues, where it was reported that gold. 
dust could be procured, and Captain Dalrymple conceived that Bruce 
might prove useful to him in the search for thegold dust. With great 
reluctance, andafter many entreaties, Bruce consented to accompany , 
Captain Dalrymple, under the most solemn assurances of being safely 
brought back and landed at the Bay of Isiands. He accordingly em- 
barked with his wife-on board the General Wellesley, representing at. 
the same time to Captain Dalrymple the dangerous consequences of 
taking the king’s daughter from the island; but that fear was quieted, 
by the solemn and repeated assurances of Captain Dalrymple, that 
he would, at every hazard, re-land them at the Bay of Islands, the. 
place from which they embarked. _ Being at length all on board, the 
Wellesley sailed for the North Cape, where they soon arrived and. 
landed, Finding that they had been entirely misinformed as to the 
gold dust, the Wellesley made sail, in order to return to New Zealand: 
but the wind becoming foul, and continuing so for forty-eight hours, 
they were driven from the island. On the third day the wind became 
more favourable, but Captain Dalrymple did not attempt to regain the 
island, but stood on for India. Bruce now gently remonstrated, and, 
reminded him of his promises, to which Captain Dalrymple replied, 
‘that he had something else to think of than to detain the ship by re- 
turning with a yaluable cargo to the island. Besides, he had another 
and better island in view for him.’ 

“ On reaching the Feegee, or Sandalwood islands, Captain Dalrymple 
asked Bruce if he chose to go on shore and remain there, which he 
declined on account of the barbarous and sanguinary disposition of 
their inhabitants. Captain Dalrymple desired that he would choose 
for himself, and then took from him several little presents, which he 
himself and his-officers had given to him at New Zealand; these now 
were given to the natives of the islands in the boats then alongside 
the vessel, 

“ Leaving the Feegee islands, they steered towards Sooloo ; visiting 
two or three islands in their passage, but the limits of this narrative do 
not adinit of giving any account of the occurrences at those places, 
though they are not devoid of interest, After remaining four or five 
days at Sooloo they sailed for Malacca, where they arrived in December 
last, At, Malacca, Captain Dalrymple and Bruce went on shore. 
The latter was anxious to see the governor or commanding officer, to. 
state his grievances, but as it was late in the evening when he landed, 
he could not see him {ull the following morning, by which time Captain 
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Dalrymple had weighed from Malacca roads, leaving Bruce oa shore, 
and carrying off his wife on board the Wellesley to Penang. 

“Bruce acquainted the commanding officer at Malacca with his, 
case, and expressed his wish to regain his wife, and to return with her 
to New Zealand, _The commanding officer endeavoured to console, 
him ; desired that he would be patiently wait at Malacca for a short 
time, as some ships might probably touch there, on their passage from 
Bengal to New South Wales, by which he would procure a passage for 
himself and his wife, and that, in the mean time he would write to 
Penang, desiring that his wife should be returned to her husband at 
Malagea. After waiting three or four weeks, accounts were received 
of Captain Dalrymple’s arrival at Penang; upon which Bruce obtained. 
the commanding officer’s permission, and left Malacca in the Scourge 
gun-brig, for Penang, where, upon his arrival, he found that his wife 
had been bartered away to Captain Ross. On waiting upon the govery 
nor of Penang, he was asked what. satisfaction he required for the ill 
treatment he had experienced? Bruce answered, that all. he wanted 
was to have his wife restored, and to get a passage, if possible, to New 
Zealand. Through the interference of the governor, his wife was 
restored to him. With her he returned to Malacca in hope of the 
promised passage to New South Wales; but as there was no appears 
ance of the expected ships for that port, he was now promised a 
passage for himself and his wife to England, in one of the homeward, 
bound Indiamen from China, By getting to England, he hoped: from 
thence to finda passage to New South Wales; but the China ships only, 
anchored in Malacca roads for a few hours during the night, co that he 
had no opportunity of proceeding by any of the ships of that fleet. He 
then entreated the commanding officer to get hima passage on board 
the Sir Edward Pellew to Penang, where he hoped to overtake the 
Indiamen, A passage for himsclf and his. wife was accurdingly pro- 
vided on board the Pellew ; and, on his arrival at Penang, he fonnd the 
Indiamen standing still there ; but he could not be accommodated with 
@ passage to Europe without the payment of 400 dollars. Not having 
that sum, and without the means to raise it, he,came on with the Sir 
Edward Pellew to Bengal, where he and his wife, the affectionate 
companion of his distress, .have been most hospitably received, and 
where their, hardships and- long sufferings will be soothed and forgotten 
in the kindness that awaits them. Opportunities will probably occur 
in the course of a few months, of a passage to New South Wales, from 
whence they will find nodifficulty. in regaining New Zealand. 
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“ It was believed that the visit of Tippahee to Port Jackson had 
partly for its object to inquire after his favourite daughter and his sons 
in-law, who had been carried so unaccountably from his coasts. 

“ As we were unwilling to interrupt the course of the preceding 
narrative, by any matter not immediately connected with the parties, 
we reserved for this place a short accgunt of the natural produce of 
New Zealand, an account that must be considered as valuable, in 
coming from a man long resident in the country, and who had op- 
portunities of satisfying himself onthe points to which he speaks. 

“ Bruce, our present informant, relates, that New Zealand abounds 
with a great variety of useful timber, among which are the pipe and 
the fir; the forests are of great extent, and may be considered as 
inexhaustible. Flax and hemp, which are both indigenous to that 
country, grow in the utmost profusion. Immense plains are entirely 
govered with these plants, some of which is cultivated, but much the 
greater part is of spontaneous growth, ‘I'he tree producing the white 
benjamin is also found in many parts of the island. 

‘« Mines of different valuable metals are known to exist in the interior. 
Specimens of their otes have been obtained ; but from the total ignor- 
ance of the people in metallurgy, or in any other art of civilized 
countries, their mines remain unwrought. Iron ores are found in 
great abundance ; and with these the natives paint both theniselves 
and their canoes. 

** Cabbages, the common and the sweet potatoe, yams, parsneps, 
turnips, carrots, kc. rank among their garden vegetables. They have 
aplant somewhat resembling a fern, with a large farinaceous root, 
which, when roasted, is a pleasant, wholesome food, and is a most 
excellent substitute for bread. They have also fruit trees, some of 
which are indigenous, others are exotic. ‘The orange and the peach 
have both been introduced from the Cape of Good Hope, and are in 
a very thriving way. 

“‘ Breeds of swine and goats have been lately brought into New 
Zealand, and are increasing rapidly. Fish they possess in great variety 
and profusion, and during all the months of the year. In the summer 
season they are visited by shoals of mackarel; and, during the 
winter, their coasts are frequented by immense quantities of herrings. 
The island is watered by many fine rivers, which abound with fish, 
some of which are well known in Europe, while others seem peculiar 
to the countries in the southern ocean. The shores of the rivers and 
their lakes are frequented by wild geese and wild ducks; but it is 
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remarkable that they have no tame web-footed birds. The only quad- 
ruped on the land is a kind of fox, and their only reptile a dull 
sluggish lizard.” 

el 


ON THE HISTORY AND CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 
[Continued from Vol. III, page 503,] 


Wue { the plants of tobacco, which are hanging upon the sticke 
in the house, have gone through the several stages of process before 
described, and deemed to be fit for the next operation, a rainy day, 
which is the most suitable, is an opportunity which is generally taken 
advantage of, when the hands cannot be so well employed out of 
doors. ‘The sticks containing the tobacco which may be sufficiently 
cured are thentakendown and drawn out ofthe plants. These arethen 
taken one by one, and the leaves being stripped from the stalk of tlle 
plant, are rolled round the buts or thick ends of the leaf with one 
of the smallest leaves as a bandage, and thus made up intolittle bundles 
fit for laying into the cask for fine packing. 

When the small bundles are thus made up they are generally 
stowed in bulk upon pieces of timber, forming a kind of platform upon 
the ground, having their points all laid the same way. In this con- 
dition they go through a sweat : and therefore care should be taken to 
examine them frequently, that this operation of nature may be assisted 
by such regulations in respect to air, heat, cold, &c. as circumstances 
and experience may dictate. When the ferment in this course of 
‘purgation shall have so far subsided as to promise a state of permanency 
in the juices, so that the leaf will bear an elastic kind of extension 
upon the fingers, similar to what has been heretofore explained, with- 
out being so dry as to crumble or break in the act of handling, and at 
the same time so clear of the sweat as to obviate any doubt in respect 
to the risk of mouldering or rotting even upon a passage across the At- 
lantic Ocean, which is the point to which the planter should always 
direct his calculations, it is considered to be in case and fit for further 
handling. The hogshead which is designed to convey the tobacco to 
market is regulated by law tothe standard of 4ft. Gin. in length,* 
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"The ambition of the planters to excel each other in heavy. hogsheads bas 
given rise to a liberty with the legal dimensions of the cask, at which the ipspectors 
are often found to’ wink ; and this disposition bas also Mtroduced another evil 
practice, that is, over stowing or packing the hogshead, both of which are very 
injurious to conumerce, for an overstsaining becomes necessary to bring such 
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but the shape and bilge of the cask varies according to the fancy of the 
cooper, or roughness of his work. It is not necessary that it should 
be perfectly water tight, although it is ened better to have it so as 
much as possible. 

Tobacce, if well packed, will resist the water for a surprizing length 
of time. The material of which ihe hogshead is made is generally 
the best kind of white oak; but Spanish oak, red oak, &c. are ofien 
used when the other kind cannot readily be obtained. ‘The staves are 
to be well seasoned, and immediately before the packing it is a good 
meihod to take out the interior damp over a blaze of shavings or other 
light fuel. And another misfortune often occurs that the heading and 
‘hoops are frequently made of green wood, from whence the cask soon 
‘becomes shattered and exposed to pilfering. 

The most tedious part of the process of the tobacco is the laying and 
‘placing thereof in the cask, which is a business which must not be 
‘hastily or slovenly executed. Time is required to give each layer 
a proper degree of consistency and neatness, and care in packing the 
several strata, so as to keep out the air and give the staple a good ap- 
pearance when opened. 

‘In placing the layers in the cask, the plants are taken one by one and 
‘are laid (not in the manner of herrings, which they in some measure 
resemble jn shape) in parallel lines, close to each other, across the 

‘hog-head, with the points all one way; the next layer is reversed with 
‘the points in an alternate direction, and the interstices are filled up 
with smaller plants laid upon a varied angle, so that an even surface 
may be preserved, with the buts of the bundles outward; when a 
sufficient stratum is formed fit for pressing, the loose pieces which 
form the upper heading of the cask are laid upon it, and several blocks 
of wood are laid thereon to rise it to a kind of scale or platform, on 
which are placed many massive stones, according to the power of 
weight required, and which are suspended by a beam, giving the 
power of a leaver of great weight to act upon dhe uppermost block, 
_where the power is suffered to remajn until a fresh stratum is placed 
and so on till the cask is full, diminishing the height of the blocks as 


‘the tobacco approaches the top of the cask. 





irregular casks into their proper births ia stowing the cargo, and overpacking 
produces a sea sweat; and it is well known at the king’s warehouses, that a great 
Joss to the trade is derived from these causes, and that the injury it retortson the 
planter is much greater than he can be possibly aware of, and that it were much 
to be wished that the tobacco planters ¢ould confine themselves to legal 


. 


unifurpity. 
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The cooperage of the hogshead is not a professional performance as in 
other branches of the coopers’ trade, but is generally an employment 
taken up by a cooper or carpenter on the plantation, of which there 
should generally be one or more upon every estate of tolerable size, 
or in default of which this occupation is taken up by any person of 
sufficient ingenuity, rather as a matter of rural accommodation than as 
aprofession. There are two methods of forming the hoops of tobacco 
hogsheads; one of these resembles the method used in the construction 
of pails and tubs called flat hooping ; and the other is the kind used for 
hooping casks for ordinary occasions, called smart-hooping. The first 
is very slight, and serves only for a conveyance by cart or waggon; but 
the second is more substantial, and will bear rolling without any injury. 
Every man, however, who is concerned in the tobacco trade should 
be more or less a cooper himself, for he will often have occasion to 
put on a hoop and repair a stave, particularly ‘On the road to market, 
where in some modes of conveyance this frequently occurs. He will 
in any event find an opportunity to lend his assistance in two distinct 
operations of cooperage, one of which is while the cask is packing and 
heading up for market, and the other in the act of opening, when it 
comes before the inspector in the public warehouses. 

The conveyance of the crop of tobaeco to market is of five different 
kinds :—by carts and waggons—by rolling in hoops—by rolling in 
fellies—by canoes—and by upland boats. 

When the season and circumstances will permit the planter’s absence, 
and his horses can be spared, and are in condition to encounter a long 
and rugged read (which was formerly in few instances less than .100miles 
from the inspection), it is usual for several planters in the same 
neighbourhood to join their force of horses aecording to their pro- 
portions of tobacco, each waggon taking two hogsheads. Thus the 
party set out upon their annual, or perhaps biennial expedition, taking 
with them their provisions and provender for their cattle, and encamp- 
ing constantly in the woods until their return, by the side of a fire, 
which sis kindled without ceremony upon any fnan’s land, with 
any man’s fuel, and without any inhospitable objections from the 
proprietor. Those’who are in more affluent circumstances, and who 
have occasion to send often to market, generally keep their own wag- 
gous, in proportion to the extent of their estates; and there are also 
waggons to be hired, al! of them of the same kind, with narrow wheels, 
carrying each two hogsheads, On their return, each one makes it 
his business to provide for his family and for such neighbours as he 
éan conveniently serve, by the conveyance of merchandise as part of 
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.their back load or returning freight. Such as are not taken up in this 
way are generally occupied by merchants of the interior country for 
the supply of their inland stores, and the heavy articles of salt and iron 
make a material part of this employment. 

‘The couveyance of tobacco by rolling in hoops the distance of 
many hundred miles, is a mode peculiar to Virginia. Necessity, the 
mother of inveution, first suggested the idea of rolling by hand, and 
time and experience have led to the introduction of horscs, and have 
ripened buman skill in this kind of carriage to a degree of perfection, 
which merits the adoption of the mother country. The hogsheads 
which are designed to be rolled in common hoops are made closer in 
the joints than if they were intended for conveyance by waggon, and 
are plentifully hooped with strong biccory hoops, with the bark upon 
them, which remains for some distance a protection against the stones, 
Two hiccory saplings-are affixed to the hogshead for shafts, by boring 
an auger hole through them, to receive the gudgeons or pivots, 
in the manner of a field rolling-stone, aud these receive pins of wood 

_ with square tapered points which are admitted through square mortises, 
made central in the heading, and driven a considerable depth into 
the solid tobacco, Upon the hinder part of these shafts between the 
horse and the hogshead a few light planks are nailed, and a kind of little 
cart body is constructed of a suflicient size to contain a bag or two 
of provender and provisions, and a few tools. In this manner they 
set out to the inspection in companies, often joining the cavalcade 
of the waggons, and always pursuing the same method of encamp- 
ment. ’ 


This mode of sleeping in the woods upon such a journey, the red 


clay lands through which most of the tobacco rollers pass, the con- 
tinual and unavoidable exposure to dews, muddy roads or dusty ones, 
and the distances which they travel, added to their long beards, give 
them a very savage appearance, and the natural consequences of this 
mode of living have rendered. them an object of apprehension to 
strangers, and aterror to the English traveller, whom habit has render- 
ed, too often, wont to view every other country with the eyes of his 
own. . 

The conveyance by rolling in fellies is an improvement resulting 
from experience on the former method of rolling in hoops, which in 
long journies are found to shatter (especially upon stony roads), and 
very often to damage the contents. They consist of pieces of wood 
formed into segments of a circle in the manner of cart wheels, and these 
iustead of being formed into the rim of a wheel supported by spokes 
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fixed into a nave, are fixed round the circumference of the tobacco 
hogshead by means of auger boles and wooden pins driven into the 
bulk of tobacco, through the fellies and staves of the hogshead; by 
these means thestones of the road are greatly avoided, and the cask may 
be safely conveyed to a very considerable distance ; this improvement 
has suggested another, which is now reduced to practice in the con- 
veyance of grain, and which might be farther employed in the convey- 
ance of fluid substances. Wheat and other small grain is now rolled 
in many partsof Virginia in hogsheads which are compactly formed, 
well, hooped with iron, the feilies well shod with iron wheel tire, and 
iron pins for the gudgeons or axles. ‘There is in the head of each 
cask a small door or scuttle for receiving and* delivering the grain, 
and perhaps fluids might be conveyed in the same manner by the 
help of a cock. 

The conveyance by canoes had many difficu'ties to overcome in the 
first instance, The mountains were not the residence of ship-car- 
penters to construct them, and perhaps few, if any, of those who thought 
of this method of conveyance had ever seen a boat, or the plan of one. 
They contr'ved among-t them, nevertheless, to build two large canoes, 
each formed out of a solid piece of 50 or 60 feet in length. Two of 
these canoes were clamped together by means of cross beams and 
pins, and two pieces being again placed lengthwise up these, their 
tobacco was rolled upon this platform from five to ten hogsheads; 
which from three to five men could convey with ease the distance of 150 
miles to market without the aid of horses. Another advantage resulted 
from this method in returning home; the canoes admitted of separa- 
tion, and as they were seldom overburthened with heavy returns, two 
men could manage each canoe in coming home ayainst the current, 
or in shooting up a narrow sluice where there was not sufficient water 
for a double boat. ‘This method is, however, greatly done away by 
the scarcity of timber, and partly by the improvements of canal 
navigation. ; 

We have now gone through the several parts of the process with 
respect to the culture, curing, and bringing to market a crop of 
tobacco ; it follows to understand the nature of examining its quality by 
legal authority, previous to vending it to the merchant. Public ware- 
houses were established under the kingly government of Virginia, for the 
purposes of receiving and inspecting tobacco at many places upon the 
principal rivers belgw the great falls thereof, but they were nut per- 
mitted above the falls until after the revolution. They are now ex- 
tended to the river Ohio, a distance of 600 miles farther into the 

a2 
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country than they existed under the English government. They 
consist of a number of warehouses, in proportion to the extent of the 
particular country wlicse local trade they are designed to accom- 
modate; they are of two kinds, the one open and the other close 
built houses. The open houses consist chiefly of a broad roof erected 
upon wooden posts or brick pillars, forming an area of considerable length. 
The close built houses are for the purpose of the inspection, and contain 
a number of rooms under lock and key ; these premises are generally 
private property, under the controul of the public establishment and the 
officer of the inspection who is constituted, by legislative authority, for 
the purpose of inspecting and making diligent search into the quality 
and condition of every hogshead of tobacco which is designed to be 
put on shipboard, to the end that no imposition should be practised 
in vending it to incompetent judges, and that the best possible security 
may be held by the merchants in Europe against the probability of 
damage arising at sea, either from the carelessness of the packer, or the 
too moist condition of the plant. This office is always to be filled 
by two respectable planters skilled in the knowledge of tobacco. 
It is an office of high trust and importance in the trade, and to the 
great credit of the institution, it has scarcely produced an instance 
of corruption. 

The operation of opening and breaking the hogshead of tobacco is 
performed in the presence of the inspectors, by their subordinate 
officers in the rooms or apartments, At the inspection, in turn, the 
coopers proceed by cutting away many of the hoops without mercy, 
and stripping the hogshead off from the bulk of tobacco, which con- 
sists of one hard pressed cake, generally averaging about 1,000 lbs, 
weight; one of the attendants then takes a large wooden wedge or 
- spike, about five feet long, and one of the inspectors taking hold of the 
point thereof, places it against such part of the bulk of tobacco as he 
chooses to examine ; another person then with a large mallet drives 
the spike into the bulk of tobacco, till a sufficient cleft is made to raise 
up the smallest cake and take a handful for examination, and which 
is repeated for as many different samples as the inspector may judge 
necessary, in order to decide on the average merits or demerits of the 
hogshead, 

(To be concluded in eur next.) 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sie; °- 


As+ observe one of your correspondents has sent you an extract 
froni a good old work on trade and commerce by Daniel de Foe, who 
was also the author of several other works respecting the theory and 
practice of trade, &c. Isend you herewith an extract taken from the same 
author, on the advantage of a tradesman punctually keeping his books 
and balanc:ng his accounts at this season of the year. 

I have found, in perusing this work, so much sound and plain 
sense, that I make no doubt it will be found as amusing and instructive 
to the whole of your readers as it has been to, 

Sir, your humble servant, 
A Supscriser. 


DANIEL DE FOE ON A TRADESMAN KEEPING HIS 
BOOKS AND BALANCING HIS STOCK. 


“Ir was an ancient and laudable custom with tradesmen in Eng- 
Jand always to balance their accounts of stuck, and of profit and’ 
loss, at least once every year; and generally it was done at Christmas, 
or New Year’s eve, when they could always tell whether they went 
backwards or forwards, and how their affairs stood in the world; and 
though this good custom is very much lost among tradesmen at this 
time, yet there are a great many that do so still; to speak the truth, 
the great occasion of omitting it has been from the many tradesmen, 
who do not care to look into things, and who fearing their affairs are 
not right, care not how they go at all, good or bad ; and when I seea 
tradesman that does not cast up once a year, [ conclude that he isin very 
bad circumstances, or at least that he fears he isso, and in consequence 
cares not te inquire. 

‘ As casting up the shop is the way to knew every year whether he 
goes backwards or forwards, and is the tradesman’s particular satisfaction, 
s0 he must cast up his books too, or else it will be very ominous to his 
credit. : 

“ Now, in order to do this effectually once a year, ‘tis needful 
the tradesman should keep his books always in order; his day-book 
duly posted, his cash duly balanced, and every person’s accounts always 
fit for a view; he who delights in his trade will delight in, his books ; 
and, as I said before, he that will thrive must diligently attend his 
shop or warehouse, and take wp his delight there, so 1 say now, he 
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country than they existed under the English government. They 
consist of a number of warehouses, in proportion to the extent of the 
particular country wlicse local trade they are designed to accom- 
modate; they are of two kinds, the one open and the other close 
built houses. The open houses consist chiefly of a broad roof erected 
upon wooden posts or brick pillars, forming an area of considerable length. 
The close built houses are for the purpose of the inspection, and contain 
a number of rooms under lock ard key ; these premises are generally 
private property, under the controul of the public establishment and the 
officer of the inspection who is constituted, by legislative authority, for 
the purpose of inspecting and making diligent search into the quality 
and condition of every hogshead of tobacco which is designed to be 
put on shipboard, tothe end that no imposition should be practised 
in vending it to incompetent judges, and that the best possible security 
may be held by the merchants in Europe against the probability of 
damage arising at sea, either from the carelessness of the packer, or the 
too moist condition of the plant. This office is always to be filled 
by two respectable planters skilled in the knowledge of tobacco. 
It is an office of high trust and importance in the trade, and to the 
great credit of the institution, it has scarcely produced an instance 
of corruption. 

The operation of opening and breaking the hogshead of tobacco is 
performed in the presence of the inspectors, by their subordinate 
officers in the rooms or apartments, At the inspection, in turn, the 
coopers proceed by cutting away many of the hoops without mercy, 
and stripping the hogshead off from the bulk of tobacco, which con- 
sists of one hard pressed cake, generally averaging about 1,000 lbs, 
weight; one of the attendants then takes a large wooden wedge or 
spike, about five feet long, and one of the inspectors taking hold of the 
point thereof, places it against such part of the bulk of tobacco as he 
chooses to examine ; another person then with a large mallet drives 
the spike into the bulk of tobacco, till a sufficient cleft is made to raise 
up the smallest cake and take a handful for examination, and which 
is repeated for as many different samples as the inspector may judge 
necessary, in order to decide on the average merits or demerits of the 
hogshead. 

(To be concluded in eur next.) 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir; 


As+ observe one of your correspondents has sent you an extract 
fron) a good old work on trade and commerce by Daniel de Foe, who 
was also the author of several other works respecting the theory and 
practice of trade, &c. send you herewith an extract taken from the same 
author, on the advantage of a tradesman punctually keeping his books 
and balanc:ng his accounts at this season of the year. 

I have found, in perusing this work, so much sound and _ plain 
sense, that I make no doubt it will be fuund as amusing and instructive 
to the whole of your readers as it has been to, 

Sir, your humble servant, 
A SubsCRIBER. 


DANIEL DE FOE ON A TRADESMAN KEEPING HIS 
BOOKS AND BALANCING HIS STOCK. 

“Ir was an ancient and laudable custom with tradesmen in Eng- 
jJand always to balance their accounts of stuck, and of profit and’ 
loss, at least once every year; and generally it was done at Christmas, 
or New Year’s eve, when they could always tell whether they went 
backwards or forwards, and how their affairs stood in the world; and 
though this good custom is very much lost among tradesmen at this 
time, yet there are a great many that do so still; to speak the truth, 
the great occasion of omitting it has been from the many tradesmen, 
who do not care to look into things, and who fearing their affairs are 
not right, care not how they go at all, good or bad ; and when I seea 
tradesman that does not cast up once a year, [ conclude that he isin very 
bad circumstances, or at least that he fears he isso, and in consequence 
cares not te inquire. 

* As casting up the shop is the way to know every year whether he 
goes backwards or forwards, and is the tradesman’s particular satisfaction, 
80 he must cast up his books too, or else it will be very ominous to his 
credit. : 

“ Now, in order to do this effectually once a year, ’tis needful 
the tradesman should keep his books always in order; his day-book 
duly posted, his cash duly balanced, and every person’s accounts always 
fit for a view; he who delights in his trade will delight in, his books ; 
and, as I said before, he that will thrive must diligently attend his 
shop or warehouse, and take up his delight there, so 1 say now, he 
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must also diligently keep his books, or else he will never know whether 
he thrives or not. 

«Exact keeping his books is an essential part of a tradesman’s pros- 
perity ; the books are the register of his estate and the index of his stock ; 
all the tradesman has in the world must be found in these three articles, 
or some of them; viz. 


Goods in the shop ; 
Money in cash ; 
Debts abroad. 


«The shop will at any time shew the first of these upon casting 
it up; the cash-chest and bill-box will shew the second at 
demand ; and the ledger, wher posted, will shew the last; so that 
a tradesman can at any time, at a week’s notice, cast up all these 
three ; and then examining his accounts, to take the balance, which is 
a real trial of what he is worth in the world. 

“Tt cannot be satisfactory to any tradesman to let his books go 
unsettled, for then he knows nothing of himself, or of his circumstances 
in the world; the books can tell him at any time what his condition 
is, and will satisfy Lim what is the condition of his debts abroad. 

“ J am not going to set down rules here for book-keeping, or to teach 
the tradesman how to do it, but I am shewing the necessity and 
usefulness of doing it at all. That tradesman who keeps no books 
may depend upon it he will ere long keep no trade, unless he resolves 
also to give no credit. He that gives no trast, and takes no trust, 
either by wholesale or by retail, and keeps his cash himself, may 
indeed go on without keeping any book at all, and has nothing to do, 
when he would know his estate, but to cast up his shop and his cash, 
and see how much they amount to, and that is his whole and nett 
estate ; for as he owes nothing, so nobody is in debt to him, and all 
bis estate is in his shop; but I suppose the tradesman who trades 
wholly thus, is not yet born, or if there ever were any such, they are 
all dead. 

« Jt is observed that a tradesman’s books, like a cbristian’s consci- 
ence, should always be kept clean and neat; and he that is not 
careful of both will give but a sad account of himself either to God or 
man. It is true that a great many tradesmen, and especially shop- 
keepers, understand but little of book-keeping, but ’tis as true that 
all understand something of it, or else they will make but poor work of 
shop-keeping. 

“*] knew a tradesman that could not write, and yet he supplied the 
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defect with so many ingenious knacks of his own, to secure the account 
of what people owed him, and was so exact in doing it, and then took 
such care to have but very short accounts with any body, that he 
brought this method to be every way au equivalent to writing; and, 
as I often told him, with half the study and application that those 
things cost him, he might have learned to write, and keep books too : 
he made notches upon sticks for all the middling sums, and scored 
with chalk for lesser things; he had drawers for every particular 
customer’s name, which his memory supplied, for he knew every par- 
ticular drawer, though he had a great many, as well as if their faces 
had been painted upon them; he had innumerable figures to signify 
what he would have written, if he could; and his shelves and boxes 
always put me in mind of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and no body 
understood them or any thing of them but himself. 

' “Tt was an odd thing to see him, when a country chap came up to 
settle accounts with him: he would go to a drawer directly, among 
such a number as was amazing; in that drawer was nothing but little 
pieces of split sticks, like laths, with chalk marks on them, all as un- 
intelligible as the signs of the zodiac are to an old school-mistress that 
teaches the horn-book and primer, or as Arabic or Greek is to a 
ploughman; every stick had notches on one side for single pounds, on 
the other side for tens of pounds, and so higher; the length and 
breadth also bad their signification, and the colour too; for they were 
painted in some place with one colour, and in some places with avother; 
by which he knew what goods had been delivered fur the money: and 
his way of casting up was very remarkable, for he kuew nothing of 
figures; but he kept six spoons in a place on purpose, near his counter, 
which he took out when he had occasion to cast up ay sum, and 
laying the spoons on a row before him, he counted upon them 
thus : 


One, three, and another, one odd spoon, and t’uther. 


| 


“By this he told up to six; if he had any occasion to tell any 
farther, he began again, as we do after the number ten in our ordinary 
numeration ; and by this method, and running them up very quick, 
he would count any number under thirty-six, which was six spoons of 
six spoons; and then by the strength of his head he could number 
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as many more as he pleased, multiplying them alwaysby sixes, but 


never higher. 

_ “TI give this instance to shew how far the application of a man’s head 
might go to supply the defect ; but principally to shew (and it does 

abundantly shew it) what an absolute necessity there is for a tradesman 

to be very diligent and exact in keeping-his books ; and what pains those 
who understand their business will always take to do it. 

«“ This tradesman was indeed a country shop-keeper, but he was 
so considerable a dealer, that he became mayor of the city which he 
lived ig (for it was a city, and that a considerable city too), and his 
posterity have been very considerable traders in the same city ever 
since, and they shew their great grandfather’s six counting spoons and 
his hieroglyphics to this day. 

« After some time, the old tradesman neil up two of his sons to his 
business, and the young men having learned to write, brought books 
into the counting-house, things their futher had never used before ; 
but the old man kept to his old method for all that, and would cast 
up a sum, and make up an account with his spoons and his drawers, 
as soon-as they could with their. pen and ink, if it was not too 
full of small articles, and those he had always avoided in his busi- 
ness. ‘ 

“ Liowever, as I have said tae this evidently shews the necessity 
of book-keeping to a tradesman, and the very nature of the thing 
évidences also that it must be done with the greatest exactness. He 
that does not keep his books exactly, and sv as that he may depend 
upon them for charging his debtors, had better keep no books at all, 
but, like my shop-keeper, score and notch every thing ; for as books 
well kept make business regular, easy, and certain, so books neglected 
turn all into confusion, and leave the tradesman in a wood, which he 
can never get out of without damage and loss; if ever his dealers 
know that his books are ill kept, they play upon him, and impose. 
horrid forgeries and falsities on him; whatever he omits they 
catch at and leave it out ; Whatever they put upon him, he is bound to 
‘yield to; so that in short, as books well kept are the security of the 
tradesman’s estate, and the ascertaining of his debts, so books ill kept 
will assist every knavish customer or chapman to cheat and deceive 


him.” 
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ON THE SUPPLY OF POPULOUS TOWNS WITH 
WATER. 


An abundant supply of good water is one of the. most indispensable 
requisites for the cleanliness and health of the inhabitants of our large 
manufacturing towns in particular; and although improvements have 
been made in this respect, more or less, throughout the united king- 
dom, yet much more still remain to be done, and the aitention of 
the public at large should be called to this very essential point. 

Till lately collections of spring water have been preferred for the 
purpose of supplying towns by means of pipes, from its supposed greater 
purity ; but experience and the progress of science have proved that 
spring water is far inferior to river water fur this purpose :—river 
water contains impurities visible to the eye; spring water contains 
them ina state of actual solution, and therefore invisible. From the 
former, the impurities will separate themselves almost entirely, by rest 
or by filtration; from the latter they cannot be separated by means 
adapted to the demands of common life. 

London, which is extremely healthy for its size, has long been sup- 
plied with river water, and to this, more than toany other circumstances, 
ure the inhabitants indebted for the health they enjoy, though few 
of them ever take the trouble to filter the water they use, even for 
culinary purposes. The city of Glasgow, which till lately bad no 
supply of water but from wells, bas at length the prospect of an in- 
exbaustible supply from the river Clyde, by means of pipes and steam 
engines. ‘Twocompanies have embarked in similar undertakings ; one 
of them under the direction of Mr. Thomas Telford, civil engineer, 
undertakes to bring in a large supply from the ‘eastward of the town ; 
the other company, under the direction of Mr, Robertson Buchanan, 
to bring in a similar supply from the westward. Both works are in 
considerable forwardness, and many houses are already supplied with 
pipes; Lut the circumstance which demands most attention from the 
public, and which is our principal reason of mentioning these. under- 
takings, is the filtration of the whole supply of water, by means of 
reservoirs constructed for that purpose. This salutary process is ef- 
fected by making the water filter through sand and gravel from the 
large reservoir into which it is first elevated by the steam engine, into- 
a second reservoir deposited a little lower, and from which the 
conveying pipes receive their supply. 

This is the first instance, we believe (and well deserving imitation), 
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that has as yet occurred of water being filtered on so large a scale, and 
when its advautages, not only to the health of the inhabitants, but to 
bleachers, dyers, and all other manufacturers, are duly considered, 
we cannot doubt but that it will be adopted in all future undertakings 
for supplying towns with water. Hitherto all branches of manu- 
facture-connected with the use of water have beer: obliged to be carried 
to the water, and the necessary hands along with them, and much ex- 
pence for carriage and extra labour has been added to the price; but 
should this system become general, manufactures will be carried on 
_ where the necessary supply of labourers c:m be most easily procured, 
and where the goods so manufactured can find the most ready market. 

We believe that the filtration of water intended for public supply 
was first practised by a private individual at Paisley. ‘This public 
spirited adventurer was amply remunerated for his expenditure, and we 
cannot doubt but that similar speculations on a larger scale, if properly 
conducted, will yield an ample return to the first subscribers, We 
hope the example which has thus been given will be followed by 
public spirited individuals in other large towns. Its benefits would soon 
be felt, and it would yield advantages to the community in general, 
which cannot be calculated upon. 


SS eee 


ON THE DUTIES OF CUSTOMS PAYABLE ON THE EXPOR- 
TATION OF ARTICLES UNDER HIS MAJESTY’S ORDERS 
IN COUNCIL. 


W: have, in our preceding volumes, from time to time noticed the 
different Orders in Council respecting our trade and commerce,* both 
relating to importation and exportation: and having more than once 
received applications and queries respecting the rates of duty referred to 
in these Orders in Council, we have judged it expedient to give the fol- 
lowing Tables of the duties of the customs payable on exportation, 
classed in the order of reference from his Majesty’s said Orders in 
Council ; and in a futuretnumber we intend giving a concise extract of 
all duties payable on the importation both of colonial and foreign pro- 
duce, which we make no doubt will be found extremely valuable as a 
matter of reference for the merchant and tradesman. 

In virtue of his Majesty's second Order in Council, dated the 11th of 

November, 1807, 


* Att goods, wares, and. merchandise specified, included, and .enu- 
merated in the Consolidation Act of the 43d Geo. IIL cap. 68, may 
be imported from any portor place belonging to any state not ad amity, 





* Vide Vol. L. page 499. 
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in ships belonging to any state a¢ amity with his majestys*, subject to 
the payment of such duties on the importation, and entitled to Such 
drawbacks on the exportation as were then established by law. 


By 48 Geo. III. cap.'26,° oe 


Al! goods so imported, or otherwise -brought- in, which may be se- 
cured i warehouses, agreeably to the 43d Geo. HI. cap. 132/arid'the 
subsequent acts of the 45th -and 46th: relative: thereto; of goods on 
which the fall importation duties due thereon havé ‘been patd,*shall, 
before such, xportation be duly entered, and. (notWithstaudifig' any 
drawback to which the same may be -entitled)»pay ‘the duties*as 
herein siated in Table A, to the collector inwards stich duties! to’ be 
in lieu and instead of the duty of 124 per cent imposed by” the 43d 
Geo. LIE. cap. 70, and payable by the 43d Geo, Hh eap. 152. , 

All goods recited and enumerated in Table B, on which the duties 
on importation have been paid, shall, before entry-thereof for expurta- 
tion, enter in like manner, and pay the duties duet’ Table B. ~~~ 

And all goods, the produee or manufacture of any country or iplace 
within the limits of the charter granted to the Bavt Itidia chmpany, 
brought in or imported in ‘virtue of Orders in ‘Council, and ‘tot’ im- 
ported by the said company, or by: -any subjeets- of - his majesty under 
authority of their licence, shall be secured in warehouses in “the ‘port 
of London only, belonging to the said company, subject to such duties 
on exportation as are stated in Table-C. iO! — 


TABLE A, - . 
A Table of the Duties of Customs payable on the Exportation of the fol- 
lowing Articles alluzed to be warchwused under the Regalationis of the ‘43 
Geo, III. cap. 132,45 Geo. IL. cap. 87, and the 46 Geo. I1F, cap: 137. 
wry 5 


«! 


Except such goods as are the produce or manufacture of any British 
colony, plantation, or settlement in Africa or America, and amported 
directly, from thence, cotton wool eacepted, for which seenotcypage 120. 





Dery. = 
—&. 5. d@. 


America, United States of. See ‘note atthe end of’ this’ 
table. i n Fe 
Barilla, the ewt. ...... tak Braces stade'F 0:10 
+Bark, vig Jesuits’-bark, or cortex Peruvianus, tielb, 22.2 Oo 6 


0 
Oo 
Bowsprits, See masts, im wood." ; 

i bia i 





* Except produce of’ the enemy’s colonies in the ‘Weit' Iiidies, dipect from thence 
to any port inthis kingdom, See Order in, Council, déied Déceniber 18, 1807, 

+ Jesuits’-bark is prohibited to be exported, except to Irelatid—or unless shipped by 
his majesty’s licence, by any person for his own account, or on account of! subjedts 
of any state in amily with bis majesty—or for the use of his majesty’s army or navy 
under stich regulations and restrictions as the commissioners of customs in Eng- 
Jand and Scotland sy’ director ont pound ‘weigiit for'every 5-menof thé *rew, 
or other persons on board any ship or vessel muder the authority of a licence 
granted by the said commissioners-of his majesty’s customs, See 48 Geo. HI.'c. 33. 

n2-- 7 : 
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Brandy, See spirits. 

Buffalo Hides. See hides. 

Bull hides. See hides. 

Cochineal, the lb... -- 2222+ -- eee - eee ween eee ee ser nn 

Cocoa Nuts, the cwt 

Coffee, the cwt. ....----- ee ae ee pasecka 

Cortex Peruvianus. See bark. 

Currants, the cwt, ..---.- beownecqoed weceecs woceene 

Denia raisins. ,, See raisins. 

Faro, raisins. See raisins. 

Figs, fhe CWt. annnnaano-cceeee NOT ie eon 

Ginger, the cwt. .-------------- cvwcdhascocwescotce 

Gum, viz. 

——v- Apahie, the ,cwt. ..----- cone nee een ee e------ 

— Senegal, thecwt, .....---------+------- eoscce 

Hemp, rough or undressed, the cwt. -..- 

Hides, viz. ‘buffalp, bull, cow, or ox hides, not tanned, 

'~ tawed, or in any way dressed, the hide 

Jalap, the lb, weeenceses 

Jesuits’-bark. See bark. 

Indigo, the Ib. ...---pn--n2e--0---2-0------2------ 

Iron in bars,-the ton containing 20 cwt. ~----.------ 

Kelp, the ton containing 20 cwt, ----------------- ome 

Lexia raisins. See raisins. 

Lipari raisins. See raisins, 

Mabogany. See wood. 

Maands Git: BeBe alichaied pevece pccccscsnnpcore se 

Mieleases, the Owls Wosuc. cusses Jcs-o-- noe Siientpinian 

Oil, viz. 

—— ordinary oil of olives, the tun containing 252 gallons, 

—— Salad oil, the ‘gallon, ....-.----------- subsuy 

Ox hides. See hides, . 

I ll 

Pitch, the last containing 12 barrels, each barrel not ex- 
ceeding 314 Gallons, 

* Prize goods, viz. goods, wares, and,merchandise, taken 
and condemned as prize, not being of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any coun- 
try or piace within the limits, of the charter 
granted to the united Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies, and not 
being particularly enumerated or charged 
with duty in this table, for every 100/. of the 
SEG Geeta: «.« neeondpyngn et ov eddmeamesine 

Prohibited goods, viz. goods, wares, or merchandise, not 





20 0 





* Prize goods (except cotton, wool, or yarn, or Jesuits’-bark) brought into 
Great Britain for adjudication d¢fore the 28th March, 1808, whether the same shall 


have becn, or shall be, subsequently restored, or condemned as prize, shall not be 
Jiable to the duties in Tables A, B, and C. 
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being of the growth, produce or manufacture of 
any country or place within the limits of the 
charter granted to the united Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading te the East-Indies, for 
every 100/. of the value thereof. ..--... even all 


Quicksilver, the lb. ...--- ER eee as 


Raisins, viz. 
—— Belvidereraisins, the cwt. ....--. aoe won wie 
—— Denia raisins, the cwt. --.--------- enenes 
-———— Faro raisins, the cwt. ..-..-...---s-cene CS 
—— Lexia raisins, the cwt 
Lipari raisins, the cwt. .....----. wamsitniinen Yen 
——— Smyrna raisins, the Cwt. ....-..-.----------. 
of the sun, the.cUt. .cccoccoccccocess iow whibiad 
—— not otherwise enumerated or described, the cwt. .. 
Rhubarb, the lb. ...---.--.- ee ctibuchiswadieahubio 
Rice, the ewt, : 
Rosin, the cwt. -.... ecient prereeve 
Rum. See spirits. 
Galen, 00. Be cocccaciescvece eanidiies Cannadibuhba . 
* Saint Domingo. 
Si: GE ii cdadicnsncsniadsedotmaddedemens — 
Silk. 
—— Raw silk, the Ib. ....--.2----. embwitgeanmdabans 
——Thrown silk, the Ib, --......--- Sncsibidetpecntiiaginetis 
Waste silk, the Ib. ...-...-..- snancanneiiiioada ae 
ee ey oe area ittuwedangth 
Spirits, viz. 
Brandy, single, the gallon, 
——~> above proof, the gallon, .--.... 
—— Geneva, single, ihe gailon, .......--..---- jtlied J 
above proof, ‘he gallon, .....-... 
—— Rum, single, the gallon, .............-.- nations 
above proof, the gallon, 
——of any other kind, single, the gallon, .......-. eae 
above proof, the gallon, .......- 
Sugar, Brown or Muscovado, the cwt. .... dA bbeslsies 
——- White or clayed, the cwt. ...-..-2--...---.- ee: 
Tallow, the cwt. --.--- eudel ahads seu Lweetedtideck. 
Tar, the last containing 12 barrels, each barrel not exceed- 
ing $8§- GEER) codsnicvcdccds ae 
Tobacco, the lb, .22...- 22... euvubsccwlve USL Lete edd 
‘Turpentine, common, the cwt. ........--.-.- dadsble's 
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* Goods and commodities the produce of Sint Domingo imported by licence, 
dated prior to the 5th February, 1808, in return for goods exported to the said Island, 
and warehoused for exportation, are not Liable to any of the duties in Tables A. or B. 

And suck as may be'so imported by licence, dated subsequent tothe said 5th of 
February, are only liable to one-half part of the duties payable in the said tables 


on the exportation thereof. 
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Wines of all sorts, the tun containing 252 gallons, ...... 

Wood, viz- 

——- Mahogany, the ton, containing 20 cwt. -..... — 

——- Masts, yards, and bowsprits, viz. 

— Six inches in diameter, and under eight inches 

the piece, 

——— — Light inches in diameter, and under twelve 

inches the piece, 

— ‘Twelve inches in diameter, or or upwards, the 
load, containing 50 cubic feet, 

—~—— Oars, the 120 

—- —— Timber of all sorts, the load, ...----.-- Seoeee 

* Wool, viz. 

+——- Cotton wool, the prod. of any Brit. Col. the Ib. 2. 

not the prod. of any Brit. Col. the Ib. 

Vata, Vis. cotton yarn, the tb. ....222,-2236.-0.--- 220 

All other goods, wares, and merchandise, having been or 
which are allowed to be secured under the regula- 
tions of the 43 Geo. [I. cap. 132. 45 Geo. Til. 
cap. 87. and 46, Geo, Il. cap. 137. for every LOOL. 
of the produce or amount of the duties of cus- 
toms, chargeable on the importation thereof, by 
45 Geo. III. cap. 68. .----- sie ipa e akan no | 40 








Exemptions from the Dutics stated in Tables A; B, C, viz. 


Goods, wares,. Or merchandise, not manufactured in the whole or in 
part, or wine, or any article of provision (spirits excepted) exported to 
any British colony or. settlement in Africa or America, or to any Bri- 
tisb settlement within the limits of the charter. granted to the united 
East-India Company. 

Likewise. flour or. meal, or articles not being. in the whole or in part 
«manufactured, of the growth or produce of any state in. Europe or 
America in auity with. bis majesty, and imported in any ship belong- 

ing to such state, or a British ship directly from such state (except 
coffve, sugar, pimento, cocoa-nuts, hides, tallow, oil, and cotton wool, 
or yarn, ar Jesuits’-bark), 

Goods or commodities exported from Great Britain to Ireland ; or 
the growth produce, or manufacture of Ireland having been imported 
from thence directly to Great Britain, and exported to any country 
. whatewer. 

Or Goods,. wares, and merchandise exported from Great Britain to 
the Ide of Man by virtue, and under; the authority of any: licence 
which the conmissioners of his majesty’s customs in England. or 
Scotland are empowered to grant. 





* Cotton woot is prohibited to be exported, except to Ireland, or unless. shipped by 
‘ his majesty’s licence for bis own account, or account of, any subjects.of) any state, 
in vo? A with his majesty, or coastwise by certificates granted pades. $M directions 
et the Commissioners Uf his majesty’s customs. Sce 45 Ge», Ae cap.34, 
t See 48 Geo, III, cap. 55, 
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And wine, spirits, or tobacco, shipped for the use of his majesty”s 
army or navy are likewise exempt from the duties in Tables A. B. and C. 

Vessels of the United States of America which shall enter any port 
jn Great Britain or lreland, in consequence of being warned not to pro- 
ceed to a blockaded port under his majesty’s Order in Council, are 
exempt from the countervailing tonnage duty of 2s. the ton. 


TABLE B. 


A Table of the Duties of Customs payable on the Exportation of the follow- 
ing Articles not allowed to be warehoused under’ the Regulations of the 
43d George III. cap. 132, nor the subsequent Acts relative thereto, 


Except such goods as are the produce or manufacture of any British 
colony, plantation, or settlement in Africa or America, and im- 
ported directly from thence. 


For other exemptions from duty, see notes in Table A. 





Anchors, for every 100/. of the value 
Annotto, the ewt. 
Argol, the cwt. ...... a 
Ashes, viz. Pot and pearl ashes, the cwt. ~-.---- eoenses 
Bark, viz. oak bark, the cwt 
Barley. See corn, 
Beans. See corn. 
Beef, salted, the cwt. 
NE Gt EEE. CREO, c.conndntiddctinessomnnennnet 
DOM AO UO, Sitcdnscsuwnsiowis phabdéthe toothed 
CU MOR 6 ticiiickdbdwdGok abaiwaembadoad 
Cassia lignea, the lb. ..--- Ceccewccecwes-decccccsece 
Cheese, the cwt...._- end bab tia Sée dds deddsclhcbeiad 
Cochineal dust, the Ib. ~-..-.--- aleccmdunied atdibatiiad 
Copper, viz.Copper in bricks, rose copper, cast copper, and 
Copper in plates, the cwt. ...n.--- 

Cordage, the cwt. .....---- évecvdates évbabeteadéde 
Corn, viz. 

wheat, the quarter, ~ 
—— rye, the quarter, 
——— peas, the quarter, 
-—— beans, the quarter,.............----. ty es ee . 
—— barley, the quarter, -...--- ek als Meo es ar) eee 
—— beer or bigg, the quarter, ...-..-...----2- eeeece 
—— oats, the quarter, .....---.-. eee ccerwcccccccce 
——— wheat-meal and flour, the cwt..........-2. " 
—— Indian corn or maize, the quarter, 
—— oatmeal, the boll, containing 140 Ibs. avoirdupois, or 
128 lbs. Scotch troy .......- slukaens 


oooro® 


e909 e36¢C6C99 


“eoeseeco$o 


Fish, viz. 
-—— stock fish, the 120,.............. 


——— not otherwise enumerated or described, the ewt..-.. 
Flax, rough or undressed, the cwt. ' 
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Flax seed, or linseed. See seed. 

Galle, tht C02. ccccgecccccccccccccccccccasce CHES Al 

Granilla, the Ib. .....--.------ euarescennes ebaameons 

Indian corn of maize, See eorn. 

Iron, viz. Pig iron, the ton containing 20 ewt. ...2.4.... 

Ireland, See note, page 126. 

Isinglass, the cwt. .....--------2--.-20-- seth ee aoe ae 

Isle of Man. See note, page 126. 

Lemons, the 1000, .-.-. ibang cane) sete iiiie alanis 

Linseed. — See seed. 

Madder, viz. 

mull, the ewt....--- eee ene en iinctinta edited 

PUG, Ge Onc ask esensaceccacncce ° 

—— of any other sort, the cwt........ en ee en 

Oak bark. See bark. 

Oakum, the cwt....---.....- Pee ee ee oe 

Oatmeal. See corn. 

Oats. Sce corn. 

Oils, viz. Seed oil of all sorts, the tun, containing 252 gal- 
MN trécida mma Cambiemie eiacdink eeu 

Greages, the 1000). 22.2002 -cccccwes Onnesececcee oe 

Peas. See corn. 

NR ED a 

Prize goods, viz. Goods, wares, and merchandise, taken and 
condemned as prize, not being of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of any country or place 
within the limits of the charter granted to the 
united Company of Merchants of England trad- 
ing to the Kast Indies, and not being particularly 
enumerated or charged with duty in this table, 
for every 100/. of the value thereof, -..---.... 

See note, table A. 
Rye. See corn. 








Safflower, the cwt. -..-.--. me eens ttiinensataeseee 
Saint Domingo. See note, table A. 

Salt, the bushel, containing 56 lbs. ......--------.-.- 
OPN, SRP OWG. 6.58 6d dscddkcdciciccéscsds éddwdiite 
Seed, viz. Linseed or flax seed, the bushel,.......... bine 


Seed oil. See oil. 
Spanish wool. See wool, 
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Wee TRO OME. 6 cdéccsuacdaccucccas saceied bes 

Verdigrise, viz. 

_—- common, the Ib.....--...- Winnitis cheweddee 
crystallized, the lb, .....---.-. eenencencece 


Wheat. See corn. 

Wheat-meal and flour. See corn, 

Wool, viz. Spanish wool, the ewt. .........-----.---2- 
¥arn, viz. Raw linen yarn made of flax, the cwt, --...--- 





I Oo 
0 5 
1 10 
5 0 
1 0 
0 1 
0 12 
0 10 
O 4 
10 10 
} 0 
O 17 
20 0 
1-0 
0 2 
1 8 
oO 1 
0-5 
0 5 
v0 0 
oO 1 
5 0 
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TABLE C. 

A Table of the Duties of Customs, payable on the Exportation of Goods, 
Wares, and Merchandise, being the Growth, Produce, or Manufacture of 
any Country or Place within the Limits of the Charter granted to the 
East India Company.” 

Except such goods as are imported by the said company, or by any 
subjects of his majesty trading within the limits of the said com- 
pany’s charter, with their licence, cotton wool excepted, for which 
see note, page 126. 

For other exemptions from duty, see notes in Table A. 





| purty. 
&. 


Annotto, the cwt, ......--- OE A ae BA MLE AT TaN 4 0 
Arabic gam. See gum. : 
Arrack. See spirits, 
Bandauna handkerchiefs. See handkerchiefs. 
Barilla, the cwt 
Bark, viz. Jesuits’ bark, or cortex Peruvianus. See note, 
page 123,thelb, ..... etenbecccces wone---= 
Brandy. See spirits, 
Buffalo hides. See hides. 
Bull hides. See hides. 
Callicees, viz. 
——-—— white, whether plain, flowered, or stitched, for 
every 100/. of the value, 
rinted, painted, stained, or dyed, for every 100/. 
A the value, 
Cassia Lignea, the tb 
China ware, or earthen ware, for every 100/. of the value, 
Cinnamon, the Ib, ...-..--.-----. Ve educasa_qewbouns 
Cloves, the Ib : 
Conbinesl the 1. sce dcc ccc cescuendéhone deebes 
ELEN EL udivoutasendcuibaegedobabedin 
ee Oe io eck ntcicttneitetniaihanewenie Rtas 
IN ER RR Ey 8) art ye ee EE 
Copper, viz. copper in bricks, rose copper, cast copper, and 
Copper in plates, the cwt. .... ...2-----seee 
Cortex Peruvianus. See Jesuits’ bark in bark. 
Cotton manufactures, not otherwise enumerated or describ- 
ed, for every 100/. of the value, 
Cotton wool. See woul. 
Cotton yarn, See yarn. 
Cow hides. See hides. 
Dimity, viz. plain white dimity, for every 100/. of the 
. Re Pe ae ee ok A a 
Earthen ware. See China ware. 
Flax, rough or undressed, the cwt. 
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* Allsuch goods, wares, and merchandise shall be bronght to the port of London, 
and there landed and secured in warehouses belonging to the united Rast ladis 
Company, to be sold for exportation only (except cotton wool). 
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Galls, the cwt. ee ee eee 
Ginger, the cwt........- Sb sak cco desdcessnccbcoonce 
Grenille, the lb. ......ce---0 jubdaceucaseseiebus 
Gun, viz. 

Arabic, the ewt 

—— Senega, the cwt onan 

Handkerchiefs of silk, printed, painted, stained, or dyed, 
each, 

Hemp, rough or undressed, or any other vegetable substance 
of the nature and quality of undressed hemp, and 
applicable to the same purposes, the cwt 

Hides, viz. buffalo, bull, cow, or ox hides, not tanned, taw- 
ed, or in any way dressed, the hide, 

Jesuits’ bark. See bark. 

Indigo, the Ib. 

Mace, the lb 

Madder root, the cwt 

Manna, the Ib. 

NE, ED HIG. doc cnna dea cnbnecennsnncengtmmmen 

Muslins, plain, for every 100/. of the value, 

Nanquin cloths, for every 100/. of the value, 

Matmege, Git Dicncccccccccececcccccce icahiniaewsasiaieas = 

Oil, viz. 

of cinnamon, the oz 
of cloves, the oz..-.-.-. icine iets sineccilaladicn ieee 
Te a Se aes 

—— of nutmegs, the oz. 

Ox bides. See hides. 

Pepper, the Ib. ..-... 

Prize goods, viz. goods, wares, and merchandise taken and 
condemned as prize, being of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any country or place within the 
limits of the charter granted to the united Com- 
pany of Merchants of England trading to the East 

. Indies, and not particularly enumerated or charg- 
ed with duty in this table, for ever 100/. of the 
value thereof, 

See note, table A. 

Quicksilver, the Ib. ...-.-.222. Pee MT ee 

Raw silk. See silk. 

Rhubarb, the [b..-.- NEES ee bea a Oe 

Rice, the cwt 

Rum. See spirits. 

Safflower, the cwt. .. 

Saffron, the Ib. -.....---2--2-. preemie inaailasiihe 

OE, namndnsnencmdindininsinniemmelenincin 

Senna, the Ib. ........... ay eeinvegneie siniilianamtiies 

Senega gum. See gum. - 

Silk, viz. 

handkerchiefs,, See handkerchiets. 
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Silk, raw, the lb, 

~— waste, the Ib. 

Spirits, viz. 

—— arrack, single, the gallon, .....------------- aden 
—_——_—_-—— double, the gallon, 

—— brandy, single, the gallon, 

plan double, the gallon, 

—— rum, single, the gallon, .........----------- oo 
————_ double, the gallon, 

——— of any other kind, single, the gallon, 

double, the gallop, 





Sugar, viz. 
brown or Muscovado, the cwt. ......----+--- onsae 
white or clayed, the cwt. .......--- quupecuh ewe 

Tea, viz. 

black, the Ib 
green, the Ib. ... co ccccce dees cto li eb ceseess 

Tobacco, the Ib 

Waste silk. See silk. 

Wool, viz. cotton wool. (See table A.) the Ib 

Fare, Wk. CHEN PETE, MODE, ccccnatacaceocacoosenes 

Goods, wares, or merchandise not particularly enumerated 
or described in this table, being prohibited tobe 
worn, used, or consumed in Great Britain, for 
every 100/. of the value, 

All goods, wares, and merchandise, of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any country or place within the | 
limits of the charter granted to the united Com- 
pany of Merchants of England trading to the Fast 
Indies, not particularly enumerated or described 
in this table, and not having been imported by the 
said company, for every 1001. of the produce and 
amount of those duties of customs imposed by the 
43d George III. cd p. 68, on such S00ds, wares, or 
merchandise respectively,.when imported by the 
said company, which are due and-payable when 
the same are taken out of the warebouse, for the 
purpose of being used or consumed’ in Great 
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COMMERCIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS 


FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 


Autnoven the emperor of the French nation, both by word and 
deed, is so completely inimical to commerce, yet he is exerting the 
whole genius of his nation towards the encouragement and extension 
of the arts and manufactures of his country ; and whilst the journals 


s 2 
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of the empire are reeking with his bloody deeds of warfare and enslavery 
of the continent, the pages are mingled with papers of literature, and 
reports of their arts and sciences. In the Moniteur of last month we 
have noticed, under the title of pusttc iNsTRUCTION, an account of 
a school or college of arts and trades established at Chalons sur Marne, 
for the instruction of a certain number of students in both the theory 
and practice of the different arts and trades. The mechanical study 
of the practical or most essential principle of this school is divided 
into eleven workshops, being six for metal and five for wood, es 
follow :— 
METAL, 


1. A workshop for forges. 

G,' ccchscecs for storing the articles forged. — 

D. énecbite --- for all kinds of mathematical instruments. 

&. 22----2--- for the manufacture of files. 

$. atecbowows for the modelling and engraviug of figures in copper 
and brass. 

6. ...-....... for a foundry. 


THOSE FOR WOOD ARE, 
. A workshop for inlaying. - 
fer joiners” work. 
+ eeeceece-- for cartwrights’ work. . 
4. .-.---2.. for turnery. 
8. cunctoccce for cotton spinning. 


Each of these workshops or manufactories is ynder the direction of 
a superintendant, and has the assistance of the most experienced work- 
men to direct the different branches of the trade. 

The students who are admitted to this academy are again divided 
into four classes, that is to say, whole boarders pay the annual sum of 
500 francs. Half boarders, the sum of 250 francs. Quarter boarders, 
the sum of 125 francs. And the last class are admitted gratis. 

As a necessary qualification for admission into this seminary, every 
boy must have a tolerable knowledge of reading, have a healthy con- 
stitution, and must be at least eleven years of age, and not exceeding 
fifteen, 

To gain admission in the school upon either of the three last classes, 
a petition must be addressed to the minister, who is the governof of 
the school, expressing the claims of the parents from their civil 
or military services, and a promise not to withdraw the children from 
the academy during the term of six years, which is considered the 
time of their apprenticeship. The premiums for boarding are pay- 
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able every three months in advance. The boarders or pensioners of 
the three first elasses are to be provided with clothes, &c. similar to the 
plan of our military academy at Woolwich, and have a particular 
uniform ; but those of the fourth class, if provided with a certificate 
from tbe mayor of the district of the inability of the parents to pro- 
vide the necessary articles, or the sum of 160 francs, they are there 
furnished from the stock purse of the academy, and the value of the 
articles so furnished to equip them im the proper uniform is refunded to 
the chest of the foundation by the proceeds of the work of the scholars. 

Moniteur Universelle. 

Sigmor Lionetto, the Fire-eater.—The following is the substance of 
a report made by M. Sementini, chymical professor at the university 
of Naples, on the phenomenon of a Spaniard, who had amused both - 
Italy and France by the seeming miracles he had performed with 
fire. 

This incombustible man being arrived at Naples, announced to the 
public that he could handle red-hot iron, swallow boiling oil, and wash 
his hands in boiling lead without the least inconvenience. The professor 
having resolved strictly to watch all the circumstances of these pretended 
feats, gave the following account : 

“ This Signior Lionetto commenced his tricks by putting on his head 
a slender ring or hoop of red-hot iron, which to all appearance made no 
impression on his hair; but when the hoop of iron came in contact 
with the hair, a thick vapour was seen to ascend, He then took 
another piece of red-hot iron and passed it over the whole length of 
his arm and his leg, and he applied for a considerable time another 
piece of bot iron to his heel and his foot, from whence also ascended. 
such a thick and disagreeable’ vapour that my eyes and lungs were 
much affected therewith. He also held between his teeth a piece of 
iron, which although not red, was sufficiently hot toburn. They had 
also given out that he bad drank half a glass of boiling oil ; but | did 
not find that he could take any such dose, and I only saw him take 
Within his mouth about the quarter of a spvonful. It was also re- 
ported that he had washed his face and hands in boiling lead; but he 
¢entented hinself before me, with quickly dipping the ends of his 
fingers iu the boiling metal, and putting a small quantity thereof pn 
his tongue, after which he applied a piece of hot iron to his tongue, 
seemingly without any inconvenieuce; while repeating this experi- 
Ment several times, I clearly perceived his tongue to be covered with 
the appearance of a grayish skin, similar to that of a person having 
a. fever. ='s 
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“ Another of his experiments was by thrusting a thick golden pin 
through the skin of his arm, without his feeling the least pain; in this 
proof of his insensibility, | observed that the pin went through his skin 
with great difficulty, and required as much force as if it had been 
applied to tanned leather. 

“* Instead therefore of uselessly wasting time in simple conjectures, 
I resolved to adopt the best experimental arts, trying on myself the 
action of all the means proper to benumb the cutaneous nerves, and to ~ 
clothe the skin, with a substance which was a non-conductor of caloric, 
Few substances belonging to chymical compositions, or to other 
natural bodies, appeared to me proper for this purpose. The sharp 
sensation which was excited by the vapour, disengaged by the contact 
of the fire with the incombustible membrane, and the chymical reason, 
induced me first to have recourse to acid substances, and to some of the 
acidulous salts, : 

“ These essays with the acidulous salts, and alum in particular, were 
only the rudiments of a knowledge of the phenomenon, the examina- 
tion of which was still incomplete, An accidental combination after- 
wards induced me to undertake a new series of experiments, by which 
I might be enabled to give a more clear explanation of all the more 
difficult operations executed by this reported incombustible man. Wish- 
ing to examine if washing the almost incombustible part (rendered so 
by the action of alum), would make it lose the quality it had acquired, 
I rubbed it with hard soap, then washed and dried it with a cloth, and 
then applied a piece of red-hot iron, I was then much surprized to find 
that the skin of that part not only preserved the same insensibility, 
but was even stronger than at first, -I again rubbed the same part 
with soap, without wiping it with the cloth, and passed over it the red- 
hot iron, without feeling the least effect of burning or even of singeing 
the hair. Remembering the crust which I had observed on the fire- 
eater’s tongue, I was determined to rub mine with the same, sort of 
soap, and it fully answered the desired purpose, beginning first with 
iron slightly heated, raising the heat gradually until it was.red-hot. 
I made a soft paste of soap, triturated in a mortar, and water saturated 
with acidulous sulphate of alum and potash, agitated or boiled as 
above, and spreading this composition on my tongue, the experiment 
completely succeeded. Still more simple I found the process of first 
bathing the tongue with sulphureous acid, and afterwards rubbing. it 
often with a piece of soap. The experiment succeeded still better, if, 
after bathing the tongue with this acid, I covered it with athin stratum 
ef sugar reduced to impalpable powder, and rubbed it afterwards with 
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the soap in the same manner. The sugar in this case, like a mordant, 
made a greater quantity of soap attach to the tongue, and adhere more 
solidly. Of all the known substances, soap is that which of all others 
best merits the name of restrainer of caloric. 

“* From these experiments I proceeded to that with the boiling oil, 
putting at first a very small drop considerably heated on the tangue, 
and afterwards increased the quantity and the heat. This experiment 
was also satisfactory ; the oil put on the tongue thus prepared made 
a hissing noise, similar to that made by red-hot iron when brought in 
contact with a humid body ; after the hissing, the oil ceased to be 
hot, and was easy swallowed. From all these facts I am led to account 
as follows for the phenomenon of Lionetto. 

“1, The hair over which he passed the hot iron had been first bathed 
with a solution of alum, and hence the origin ofthe vapour which arose 
from his hair, 

“2, The hot iron with which he rubbed his legs and arms produced 
uo effects, from a similar preparation being used. 

« 3. The same reason will also apply to the experiment with his 
foot, although the contact with the iron was much longer; and it is 
well known that the foot is the most callous part of the human body. 

“4, With respect to the boiling oil, we will minutely follow Lionetto’s 
experiments. He took the inflamed oil from the fire, and to convince 
the audience of its high temperature, he threw therein a quantity of 
lead, which melted ; but it is only reasonable to conclude that this 
was only a stratagem to contribute to cool the oil. With the liquid 
oil thus reduced, he took barely a quarter of a spoonful, and this he 
let dexterously fall on his tongue only, which was perhaps prepared 
in such a manner that it immediately cooled the ail, which was then 
swallowed scarcely tepid. 

“5. The experiment of the melted lead, in which’ he occasion- 
ally dipped his fingers, and put a very small quantity, not in his mouth, 
but on his tongue, can easily be accounted for in the same way.” 

Moniteur Universelle, 6th Nov. 1809. 
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ON THE FORGERY OF BANK NOTES, AND ITS 
PREVENTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

I HAVE occasionally been amused with the many plans and 
schemes that have for a length of time been circulated for the good 
of the public (by intention, no doubt), “through the medium of the 
different periodical publications particularly ; and however their in- 
genuity in puzzling the ignorant may be applauded, yet I am con- 
vinced that, instead of lessening the evil complained of (that is, 
the act of forgery), by rendering it more difficult to execute to 
a nicety, they would be the means of rendering forgery more easy if 
any of them were adopted. I am now extremely glad to find that even 
the Bank directors are beginning to have ideas, if I mistake not, con- 
sonant with my own, and begin to find that the more simple the 
execution, the more liable a forgery thereof can be detected by the 
most common observer, and they have already issued small notes upon 
an entire new plan, and so simplified that they require only the name 
of the issuing clerk in writing ; the date of the year being printed, 
in addition tothe work of the engraver, and the double numbers are 
stamped by means of a printing press by the clerks themselves as 
they are issued, the one number over the engraving of the words 
I promise, and the duplicate number over the words or Bearer. 

I am led to take up your time with these few observations, in con- 
sequence of this subject having before been touched upon in the 
Tradesman, by one of your correspondents, who, wishing to bring 
forward the ne plus ultra of invention, has very ingeniously recom- 
mended the impression of bank notes to be performed by means of 
some very extraordinary power, not scrupling to mention that of 
a steam-engine, 

This subject has brought to my recollection what occurred in the 
Austrian dominions some years since, where the complex and confused 
signatures and hieroglyphics on the paper money of the country, 
instead of being the means of preventing forgery, rendered it almost 
impossible to discern or detect a forgery, but when caught in the act 
of manufacturing them ; and forgery became so alarming that the 
state was obliged to have recourse to a more simple form, which 
immediately answered the desired effect. 

In the north of England and Scotland, it is also to be observed 
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where the local paper money is more simple and on very bad paper, 
(not much superior to cartridge), forgery is not so common as in the 
south of England. 

If these few scattered thoughts are found worthy of a corner in your 
next number, I shall send some farther cbservations compared with the 
plans which have already been laid before the Bank directors. 

I am, Sir, your’s, &e. 
Bank Buildings, Jan, 1st, 1810, No. I. 


i _ 





COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF MALTA, AND THE 
BRITISH TRADE THEREWITH, 


r 

Tur industry and perseverance of the British nation in a commer. 
cial view appear to shine forth more conspicuous as the efforts of our 
‘ implacable neighbour to blockade our ports and commerce with paper 
edicts increase. ‘The isle of Malta, some few years back known only 
from giving name to its valorous knights, is now become a considerable 
depot and magazine for British manufactures and colonial produce, 
from tvhence they find a ready access to any of the surrounding states, 
situated as it isin the midst of the Mediterranean. In the present 


situation of affairs particularly, it must be highly useful as well as 
entertaining for the trading world to be made acquainted with every 
“circumstance respecting this almost British colony. ‘The following 
interesting account respecting the trade, commerce, manners, and 
establishment of that island is taken from the Literary Panorama, as 


original from an intelligent resident there, 
La Valletia, Malta, Sept. 2ith, 1809. 
At present I must content myself with giving you the best idea of 
Malta, and a short sketch of what we are doing here, or rather of 
what we are not doing; for in trade we are literally doing nothing ; no 
sales are to be made for money by any other means than public 
auction; and as we have only one licensed auctioneer here (it isa 
privilege of government), he is generally engaged at least three weeks 
beforehand. We have lately sold whole cargoes of colonial produce, 
&e. by this means, by order of the consignees ; and considering all 
things, the prices, low as they are, are more than the circumstances 
of the tiines led us to expect. My opinion is, that allowing for the 
little prospect there is of amelioration, it is better thus summarily 
to dispose of goods, than to let them lie month after mouth in our 
storehouses here, already greatly overcharged, where they must natue 
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rally accumulate cousiderables expence, Perhaps you will be a little 
surprized when I tell you, that American supercargoes now purchase 
coffee at our public sales, as it comes cheaper than to import it from 
America. The only way of getting rid of goods here is in barter 
against Levant produce. 
Sept. 27th, 1809. 
* With regard to the vicissitudes of seasons, the whole of winter was 
delightful, we had but little rain, and no cold weather; from the 
beginning of April, uytil about the third week in August, we never 
had a shower; it is astonishing that such a prodigious drought and 
heat should not destroy the little vegetation which there is. In the 
month of June it became very hot; and in July avd' August the heat 
was intense, mostly 90 to 93 of the thermometer; yet I continued in 
perfect health; but in August, I got what is here called the prickly 
heat, an eruption over the body, which, when in a state of perspiration, 
gives one an idea of being pricked with pins, and is very troublesome ; 
this subsided, and a number of sore boils broke out, priicipally about 
my breast, very much inflamed and painful; they are now going 
away, and I hope I am seasoned to the climate: the heat continues 
great, 78° in the shade. I have never heard tliunder since I came to 
the island, sometimes frequent lightning, but it is not to be wondered 
at, as there is seldom a cloud in the horizon. We expect much rain 
betwixt this and Christmas. The nights are the most splendid things 
in nature. 

We have no newspapers that I can send you, having nothing coming 
regular bat the London and Gibraltar papers; there are none 
printed here; I question if there is talent enough in the whole island 
to edite one ; there is nothing printed in Sicily, or Italy (Tusean perio- 
dical), worth reading. The Trieste paper rarely reaches us, and the 
Vienna and other German gazettes never. 

It does not appear to me that the Sicilians at all merit the encomiums 
passed on thetn ‘by P. Brydone, the traveller, for their love of and 
progress in learning. 

MERCANTILE INFORMATION. 

Weights—The general cantar is equal to 175 lbs. English; 254 Ibs. 
of Leghorn ; 250 lbs, of Genoa; 193 Ibs. of Marseilles; 152 Ibs. of 
Trieste. Fish, cheese, hides, butter, and such articles are sold at the 
great cantar of 111 rotolo. 

Measures.—A salm is nearly equal to the English quarter, and ¢on- 
tains 16 tomoli; the barrel of wine or brandy contains 1} gallons; 

“@Caliso 5} gallons, The cane 83 English inches. 
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Accounts are kept in scudes, taris, and grains ; 12 taris make one 
scudo ; 20 grains one tari, 

July 1st, 1809, 

In former observations we expressed our persuasion, that Malta 
would become the centre-point of the commerce of the Mediterranean, 
and we believe we are fully justified in our present opinion, that it is 
now become so, from politeal circumstances; the security and pro- 
tection it affords to property; the small expences incurred ; and when 
the desired extent of warehouses shall have been obtained, we consider 
the trade of the island likely to be of great magnitude, while the state of 
the continent may be unsettled, and that it will always be of con- 
sequence under any circumstances. ; 

The importance of Malta seems now to be felt in England, and its 
commerce meets every encouragement, This establishment (James 
Chabot and Co.) is one of the oldest ; and when we consider the progress 
of the trade here, the increase of regular mercantile bous:s, with their 
capital and connections, and the consequent activity and prosperity 
which have resulted to the natives, and generally, we are quile 
astonished, ‘The consumption of the island, though its population is 
great, is of no consideration. The habits and economy of the Malese 
have allowed little innovation in matters of luxury or expe er, though 
many of them are very wealthy. Malta affords a perfectly secure 
depot, and a lazaretto of great extent. Its trade depends on the 
surrounding markets, aud now seems principally to be transacted upon 
a system of barter, with a small proportion of specie. The trade by 
license with his majesty’s enemies is become. very limited, and the 
difficulties of communicating with Italy and France, for an interchange, 
or the obtaining of merchandise, are almost insurmountable, 

We may as well in this place remark, that this market never was 
overstocked in so extraordinary a degree with colonial produce, and 
indeed almost every leading article, as it is at present, owingeto the 
situation of ‘Trieste. Anumber of vessels from England, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar lie here with their cargoes on board, and others have been, 
unloaded, and forced sales made. _ We are of opinion further arrivals 
will take place, and that under any probable circumstances, we ought 
to advise our correspondents to make no consignment for Malta for 
some months ; and should Trieste not be open, it may be six months 
Before the stock on hand in Malta, Sicily, and Smyrna will. be run 
off. Sales of any consequence for cash are almost impossible, 

In manufactures of Great Britain, sales have been, for some months 
past, made at very low prices. We will only mention the leading 
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articles :—Manchester goods ; half ell clouded nankeens 13 to 13% taris 
p- cane ; twilled stripe nankeens 17 to 18 taris p. cane; grey grandel 
nankeens 1§ to 20taris p. cane. Plain blue velverets 3 sc. p. cane; 
plain black velverets 24 sc, p. cane; fancy striped velverets 2} to 3 se. 
p- cane not very current. Thicksets 28 to 30 taris per cane; plain 
blue velveteens 3} to 4 sc. plain black ditto 3} se. fancy stripe ditto $4 
sc. p. cane. Six quarter wide cambric muslin is generally a current 
article, and such qualities only are eurrent as can be sold at 10} to 
12 scudes p. cane ; and of § to 4-4ths a smaller quantity finds sale at 
proportionate prices for similar qualities. Very few finer cambrics are 
of current sale. Ordinary ballasore, white cambriec, and French pul- 
licat handkerchiefs are sometimes saleable. Printed callicoes of both 
light and dark grounds have sold at very low prices for a long time, 
14to 20 sc. p. piece of 28 yards, and for printed cambrics 20 to 22 
sc. p. piece. There are several other: articles in this branch which 
occasionally find sale but as they are objects only deserving partial 
attention, we deem it more advisable not to mention them; and, 
finally, upon Manchester goods must remark, that the importations 
here are very large and successive, and the competition in effecting 
sales either for credit, in barter, or, as it rarely oecurs, for cash, is 
extremely great, and the sales of articles of good quality rendered most 
precarious and difficult, at even near saving priees, This place has 
-been for a long time past generally over-stocked : cambric muslins and 
plain blue velverets are the only articles at this time saleable at the 
prices quoted: our opinion is, that the prospects are, that Malta is 
likely most frequently to be glutted with Manchester manufactures. 
Jn Leeds manufactures, and cloths generally, there is usually an over- 
stock avd consequent competition, and sales are made as freely in 
barter for any sort of produce, as on credit, and often at long credit ; 
the present is not the season for cloth: at proper season, blue of all 
qualities, a few blacks and ordinary, and half fine cloths, and very 
few superfine dark colours find sale, and the probability of few German 
cloths being received may help the sale of a greater quantity of 
English cloths. Shailoons at $0 to $2 se. and fewer at 34 to 36 sc. p. 
piece, are sometimes saleable from the Levant, and also Mahouti cloths, 
properly assorted at 16 sc. p.caue. Anascotti and Scottini have be- 
come of very precarious sale, 

In Exeter manufactures searcely any sales can be effected; they 
seem to be almost out of use, or there are so many importers of these 
articles, which are of very limited sale, that a bale even can rarely be 
sold; the usual articles in this live are saje arcimperiali, durois, a few 
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druggets, and white serges, when saleable for the winter season only. 
In all sorts of hardware and cutlery, a package only is saleable 
occasionally, if properly assorted for the shops here. 

Purchases which formerly were made generally for cash, can now 
often be niade at one, two, or three months credit. 

Sales of any consequence are generally made at three and four enithe 
credit ; those of inferior import, for cash, only by chaace, and at 
two months: barter may be almost quoted as the more frequent 


mode of disposing of goods, . 

Charges here are moderate, as the only expences to be incurred are 
the port duties, which, on fine goods, scarcely ever exceed half per 
cent. and on inferior goods, perhaps, one per cent. Spirits imported 
with a cocket from Great Britain pay no duty: from any other place 
they pay two scudes and a half per barrel of Malta, which duty is 


drawn back on exportation. 

We may probably, hereafter, be able to quote courses of exchange on 
Tunis, and some other commercial places in the Mediterranean, Bills 
of the commissary-general’s department at 30 days sight on England, 504 
per Sicilian dollar, or Spanish dollar; the oflices of government make no 
diflerence in the price of either dollar, and as Sicilian dollars are exces- 
sively scarce and rarely seen, and the merchauts pay and receive the 
Spanish dollar at 31 taris, the course of exchange for commercial bills at 
30days sight appear at a great disproportion, being now 59} a 60 for 30 e 
taris, payable by Spanish dollars at 31 taris. In Sicily the Sicilian 
dollar is current at 12 taris of Sicily, making at par 30 taris of Malta, 
and the Spanish dollar is current at {2 taris and 4 grains in Sicily, 
equal to 304 taris of Malta, and as it often happens, that Spanish dol- 
Jars are in demand here for the Levant, and even at a higher rate than 
31 taris, in times of scarcity of money, the merchants agreed to muke 
them current among themselves at 31, in the hope of there remaining 
a larger quantity of that coin in the island, from its bearing a small 
advance on the currency of the neighbouring island of Sicily, and in 
consideration of the great scarcity that prevailed (which still does 
prevail) of Sicilian gold and silver, and Spanish gold. Thus is the 
extraordinary apparent difference in the exchange fur government, and 
commercial bills on England, accounted for. in case of any sudden 
demands of money for government, the exchange on England is in- 
fluenced greatly. Property here is preserved in hard cash, and some- 
times merchandise, &e. 

Monies.— The coin of the island is very rarely seen, Consisting of 
pieces of t money representing scudes, taris, and grains. Sicilian dollars 
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worth 30 taris are very scarce : Spanish dollars passin the government 
offices for 30 taris, almost generally with commercial persons at 31 
taris ; doubloons, 383 scudes each, verys carce. Sicilian ounce 6} scudes, 
very scarce. Venctian sequins 5} to 5} scudes good weight, al- 
most out of circulation. Imperial doliars 30 taris, 

Discount on bills has fluctuated from half per cent. to Senn per cent. 
per month, arising principally from foreigners, who sell their mer- 
chandise fer bills, and afterwards determine to discount them almost 
at gny rate, previous to their departure, or for the purpose of entering 
into other adventures. The law allows a charge of interest of half per 
cent. per month, but in matter of discount it appears optional with the 
parties to fix what may suit them. Money appeared to become 
scarce suddenly, and the holders of acceptances, whe had previously 
found no difficulty whatever to discount at three quarters per cent, 
per month, suffered naturally much inconvenience. 

Freight and Shipping —Vhe state of the British markets bas tended ° 
to produce a calm in regard to shipments here, and we are of opinion 
that the rate of freight, which some time ago was about nine pounds per 
Fegister ton, must decline, and probably to six or seven pounds per 
ton, as we believe the principal exportations homeward arise from goods 
received in barter, and not upon orders executed. Much foreign ship- 
ping was taken up to load for England, while there was a chance of 

@ oil, fruit, and cotton selling to advantage: this isnow at an end, and 
several British vessels remain unchartered, though there does not, at 
present, appear an inclination to engage for lower rates of freight. 
The rate of freight from hence to Sitily is from four dollars to six dollars 
perton, and the same back ; and unless the goods brought are likely 
to suffer much by transhipment, much time is often saved to ships 
unloading here, by their returo cargoes being procured ready; the 
insurance on such transactions may be ascertained by our information 
under that head. The freight for some of the outports in Great 
Britain, or to Ireland, is generally one pound per ton more: from 
hence to Gibraltar and Cadiz ten to fourteen dollars perton ; to Alicant 
or Valencia about ten dollars per ton: to Cagliari about six dollars 
per ton; to the Adriatic, Morea, and Levant, generally twelve to 
sixteen dollars per ton ; at these rates, ships may be chartered here to 

fetch cargoes; to America by American vessels about twenty-five 
dollars per ta has been paid. Convoys to all. the places with which 

Malta has trade are appointed very frequently. It is worth attention 

to mention the Malta prize register bi!] passing in England, to allow all 
the privileges of a British register to prize vessels purchasedht Malta, 
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and owned by native or British inhabitants. There is a probability of goods 
being admitted to immediate prattique in Great Britain, after having 
performed quarantine at Malta; and that all goods imported there 
from Malta, to pay the same duties as from the place of their 
growth, 

The extent of shipping belonging te the native inhabitants is very 
considerable, consisting of spéronaras, or large row-boats and vestéle 
of all descriptions, up to the usual mercantile burthen, which, with 
the shipping that crowd here from all the surrounding ports, gives 
a great activity to commerce in all directions. 

A bank, called the Anglo-Maltese’ bank, has been formed, chiefly 
by the British merchants, and will shortly be opened in La Valetta, 
for the purpose of facilitating commercial transactions, by providing 
a convenient circulating medium, discounting bills of exchange, and 

- receiving deposits. The establishment is te be on the principle of 
commandite, each subscriber being responsible only to the amount 
of his subscription: the term of the establishment to be three years, or 
until six months after the signing of a definitive treaty, wpon a general 
peace being concluded, The capital of the company to be one million 
of scudes, to be divided into two hundred shares of five thousand scudes, 
one vote tobe attached to each share, and no person, nor the partners 
of a mercantile establishment collectively, to hold more than five shares, 
A deposit of ove-fourth of the capital to be made immediately. The 
entire management of the affairs of the bank to be vested in a president 
and twelve directors, elected by the subscribers. ‘The president to hold 
five shares, directors two shares, and to continue in office one year, 
when a new election is to take place. Notes payable on demand to be 
issued at the discretion of the board of direction: the amount never to 
exceed the subscribed capital. No notes to be issued except in pay- 
ment for bills and promissory notes, payablein Malta, not having more 
than three months to run, and appearing to the satisfaction of the 
board of direction to have originated in real transactions, to be dis- 
counted at the rate of interest of one-half per cent. per month. Ad» 
vances to be made on bullion under certain limits and restrictions. 
Subscribers and others may deposit money and draw it at pleasure 
without any charge. The books of the bank to be balanced every six 
months, and a statement presented to a general meeting of subscribers. 
A dividend of contingent profits to be made aunually. ‘The shares 
in the bank to be saleable, provided the person proposed as the purchaser 
be appr@@ed by the president and directors.—This establishment pro- 
mises to be of great benefit te the commerce of this island, 





—— 
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A public exchenge is now arranging, with commodious apartments 
for the offices of the bank and insurance company, and others of general 
and special commercial utility, 

Insurance.—The companies with which the principal insurances 
are made, are the Anglo-Maltese and the Maltese, the former com- 
posed chiefly of the British merchants, and the latter of the Maltese. 
The Anglo-Maltese insurance company was established on the 1st of 
July, 1808, and the fullowing 1s a copy of the fundamental con_ 
ditions. 

* We, the undersigned, having determined to form a company, prin- 
cipally with the view of insuring maritime risks, do hereby declare that 
the following conditions are established as the fundamental basis 
thereof, viz. 

“1. The present company shall commence this day, and shall 
continue for three years, unless during the said period a general peace 
shall be concluded, in which case the company shall be immediately 
dissolved. —2d. The present company shall go under the firm of “ The 
Anglo- Maltese Insurance Company,” and shall be represented by two 
deputies, and an agent.—3d. The capital of the company shall be one 


million, to be divided in shares of 1000 scudes each,—4th. The com- 


pany shall be established on the footing of a commandite ; that is to say, 


that the members shall not be bound to pay more than the sum they 


subscribe for, in any event whatever,—5th. The company shall never 
risk on one vessel more than five per cent, of its capital, nor more than 
twenty per cent. on one convoy, to be di¥ided in the above proportion 


of five per cent. only, on each vessel, and always excluding the risks of 


barratry and contraband, or any other insurance against all risks, The 


policies to be signéd, and to be made out according tothe custom esta- 


btished in this island.— 6th. The funds of the company may be em- 
bloyed in discounting bills or notes of persons of solidity, not haying 
more than three months to ron, having at least two signatures, and not 
exceeding the sum of 10,000 scudes. at the rate of half per cent. in- 
terest per month, or in such other manner as may be determined by 
a general meeting of the company.—7th. One-fifth of the capital shall 
be paid by the members immediately ; and the remainder, in case of 
losses, shall be paid in, as may be determined by a general meeting ; 
in which case, the sums so paid shall be returned to the members as 
soon as the company’s funds shall so far exceed the fifth part of the 
capital, which shall always remain as a fund.—sth, A balance of the 
company’s affairsshall be made every six months, and the pgyfits shall 
be paid to the members,—9th, At the expiration of the term here 
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fixed for the duration of the company, no further risks shall be taken, 
and the members shall be paid their respective shares, and the profits 
thereon.—10th. If at any time it should happen that the company 
shall have lost one-half of its capital, a general meeting of the mem- 
bers shall be called, to determine whether it may be most expedient 
to continue taking risks, or to suspend till the result of the outstanding 
risks is known,—1I1th, Any member may sell his shares, provided the 
purchaser thereof is approved by a majority of the members ; only 
in such case, the company shall have the preference of buying in said 
shares, at the price offered by others, Done and concluded in Valetta 
this 1st day of July, 1808. 1000 shares subscribed for by 77 mercan- 
tile establishments or other persons.” 

Corn, fish, fruit, flour, and seed are free of particular average, 
unless the ship be stranded, Losses are paid, as is customary here, in 
four months after being proved, but this insurance company usually 
pay at once under a discount of half per cent. per month. Tu cases of 
general or particular average umde? any circumstances, the company 
have always free three per cent. on the sum insured. There are two 
surveyors appointed by the company, who examine all shipping which 
is proposed for insurance, and a vessel is classed according to its age 
and condition, if proper to be insured at all, first, second, or third class ; 
and vessels coming to Malta, which of course cannot be surveyed, are 
ranked in the second class. The Maltese insurance company insure 
to the extent of ten thousand scudes on one ship; and, in some re- 
spects, act the same as the Anglo-Maltese company. There are also 
a few private underwriters in the place. 

Considerable sales by auction of prize and other goods take place oc- 
casionally, and at present at very reduced prices, owing to the value of 
ready money. It is seldom that a good vessel offers for sale, There 
js a small company associated for trial of the trade that may be practi- 
cable between Malta and Bona and La Cala; the coral fishery, procuring 
of live stock, wax, grain, and — may be comprised in that branch 
ef commerce, 

eee 
TOPOGRAPHICAL AND COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
OF BIRMINGHAM. 


(Continued from page 50.) 


Anmonesr the numerous arts and manufactures of Birmingham 
Wwe must not entirely forget that of bellows-making, which forms ne in- 
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considerable trade there. Txclusive of the assistance of the bellows. 
“maker to the different manufacturers of metal, he proclaims the Aonour 
of his art by observing that he alone produces that instrument which 
commands the winds ; his soft breeze, like that of the south, counter- 
acts the chill blasts of the winter; by his efforts, like those of the sun, 
the world receives light ; he creates when he pleases, and gives breath 
when he creates ; in his cavern the winds sleep at pleasure, and by 
his orders they set Europe in flames. He farther pretends that the 
antiquity of his occupation will appear from the plenty of elm once in 
the neighbourhood, but Jong cut up for his use ; that the leather-mar- 
ket in Birmingham for many ages furnished him with sides. But to 
leave jesting out of the question, bellows-making has for ages, and 
does still, constitute a considerable trade of the town. 

The brass-foundery is carried on very extensively, although it is not 
of the antiquity of iron and many other trades. ‘The manufacture of 
brass was introduced in Birmingham by a fymily of the name of 
Turner, about the year 1740, who erected those extensive works at the 
south end of Coleshill-street. Under the black clouds which arose from 
this great tunnel, some of the trades collected their daily supply of 
brass; but the major part was drawn from the Macclesfield, Cheadle, 
and Bristol companies. Brass is an object of great magnitude among 
the trades of Birmingham, and the consumption is said to be more 
than 1000 tons per annum. ‘The manufacture of this useful article 
had long been in few and opulent hands, who, instead of making an 
humble bow for favours received, acted with despotic sovereignty, esta- 
blished their own laws, chose their custemers, directed the Brits, and 
governed the market. 

In 1780, this article rose, either through caprice or necessity, from 
721. to 847. per ton; the result was, an advance upon the goods ma- 
nufactured, followed by a number of counter orders, and a stagnation of 
business: however, in a short time this very evil corrected itself; for 
after a paper war, public meetings were advertised, a committee ap- 
potted, and subscriptions opened to fill 200 shares of 1007. each, 
which was deemed a suflicient capital; each proprictor of a share ‘to 
purchase one ton of brass annually. The consequence was, works were 
immediately erected upon the banks of the canal, for the advantage 
of water carriage, and the whole was carried into effect with the true 
spirit of Birmingham freedom, Thijs competition in the brass market 
ipmnediately sunk the price from 84/, to 567. per ton. 

It would give satisfaction to the curious calculator could any mode 

_ be found of discovering the returns of trade made by the@united, in- 
babrants, But the question appears extremely complicated, and only 
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adinits of surmise, From comparing many instances in various ranks 
of life among us, we may be led to suppose that the weekly returns 
exceed the annual rent of the buildings, and as those returns may be , 
nearly ascertained, perhaps we may conclude that they are upwards 
of 100,000/.; and if we deduct for four wecks holydays, the annual 
returns will be 4,800, 902. 

‘The necessity of local banks is very obvious in our principal manu- 
facturing and trading towns, and they are perhaps as necessary to the 
cotmmercial body as exercise is to the natural one; the circulation of 
the blood and spirits is promoted by the one, so are cash and bills by 
the other, and a stagnation is equally detrimental to both. Birming- 
ham, although for ages famous for its traffic, could not boast of this 
advantage till late years; to remedy this defect, about every tenth 
trader was in some respect 3 banker, or, more properly speaking, @ 
retailer of cash; at the head of whom were marshalled the whole train | 
of drapers, grocers, ironmongers, founders, &c. till the year 1705, 
when a regular public bank was established by Messrs. Taylor and 
Lioyd, two opulent tradesmen, whose credit being equal to that of the 
bank ef England, quickly collected the shining rays of sterling pro- 
perty into its focus, As the trade and concerns of this place have ex- 
tended, so are the banks increased, and banking concerns are now | 
also a branch of the business of the town, connected more or less with 
all the principal towns in the united kingdom. Exclusive of the old . 
Birmingham bank, under the firm of Messrs. Taylor and Lloyd, there 
is a second, under the firm of Freer and Co. a third, under the firm of - 
Coales and Co. a fourth, under the firm of Smith and Co. a fifth, un- 
der the firm of Spooner and Co, and awixth, Messrs, Muntz and Pure 
den, exclusive of the Birmingham bank of Messrs, Galton and Co. 

Although this town is of such considerable population, trade, &c. 
and is daily increasing, it has no share in the legislation of the coun- 
try, whilst several rotten boroughs send each two representatives to 
parliament, with hardly a house or habitation to represent. And 
this town is also without the consequence of a mayor and alder- 
wen, but perhaps, and I may say is, as well governed as if it had 
a full corporation. The officers who are annually chosen to direct in, 
this prosperous seat of fortune, are the following :— 

A High Bailiff, Two High Tasters, 

Low Bailiff, - Two Low Tasters, 

Two Constables, Two Affearers, and 

Headborough, Two Leather-sealers, 

All which, the constables excepted, are no more than servants to the 
v2 
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lord of the manor, and whose duty extends no farther than to the 
preservation of the manorial rights. 

The high bailiff is to inspect the market, see that justice take place 
between buyer and seller, and rectify the weights and dry measures 
within his jurisdiction. 

The low bailiff summons a jury, who choose all the other officers, 
and generally, we may say, their powers are discretionary. 

The headborough is only an assistant to act under the orders of the 
constables. The bivh tasters examine the goodness of the beer, and 
regulate the measures according to standard. Low tasters examine 
the meat exposed to sale, and condemn such to be destroyed 
as they judge not fit for the public use. The affearers ratify the 
chief rent and amercements between the Jord and the inhabitant ; 
and the leather-sealer’s office is to stamp a public scal upon the hides 
exposed to sale when Birmingham had a considerable market for lea- 
ther. But now these manorial servants, instituted by ancient charter, 
chiefly possess a name without an office. Exclusive of the choice of 
officers, the jury impannelled by the low bailiff have the presentation 
of all encroachments upon the lord’s waste, which has long been ne- 
glected. 

Amongst such an immense population, the greater part of which is 
of the labouring class, it must naturally be supposed that Birming- 
ham has a numerous poor; but, to the great credit of the town, the 
benefits and contributions in aid thereof, by donation, public cha- 
rities, and subscriptions, bear an equal proportion thereto; and we 
should be found wanting if we passed this over in silence. Indeed 
Birmingham has not suffered, by warfare, in her manufactories and — 
commerce, like many other great towns, as war itself has been the 
means of creating a great demand for several branches of ber trade 
comected therewith, particularly warlike weapons. 

Respecting the political history of this town, we cannot do better than 
state the words of the latest historian.—He observes, that in remote 
periods of time Birmingham does uot seem to have attended so much 
to religion and political disputes as to the coarse music, of her hammer. 
Peace seems to have been her characteristic: she paid obedience to 
that prince who had the good fortune to possess the throne, and regu- 
larly paid divine honours in St. Martin’s chureh, because there was no 
other. Thus, through the long ages of Saxon, Danish, and Norman 
government, we hear of no noise but that of the anvil till the reign of 
Henry II!. when her lord juined the barons against the crown, and 
drew afier him some of his mechanics, to exercise the very arms they 
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had been taught to make; and at the battle of Evesham he staked 
his life and fortune, both of which he there lost.» 

Things quickly returning into their former channel, Birmingham stood 
a silent spectator during the dreadful contest between the two roses, 
pursuing the tenor of still lie till the civil wars of Charles I. when she 
took part with the parliament, some of whose troops were stationed 
there, particularly at the garrison and at Camphill, the names of 
both originating with that circumstance. 

Prince Rupert, as hinted before, approaching Birmingham in 1643 
with a superior force, drove the lines, and, as a punishment, set fire to 
the town. His vengeance burned fiercely in Bull-street, and the af- 
frighted inhabitants quenched the flames with difficulty. In 1660, 
she joined the wish of the kingdom in the restoration of the Stuart fa- 
mily. About this time, many of the curious manufactures began to 
blossom in this prosperous garden of the arts. 

In 1688, when the nation chose to expel a race of kings, though. 
replete with good nature, because they had forgot the limits of justice, 
our peaceable sons of art, wisely considering that oppression and com- 
merce, like oil and water, could never unite, smiled with the rest of 
the kingdom at the landing of the Prince of Orange, and exerted their 
little assistance towards effecting the revolution, notwithstandiug that 
lessons of divine right had been taught near ninety years. 

In the reign of Queen Ann, when that flaming luminary Dr. 
Sacheveral set half the kingdom in a blaze, the inhabitants of this 
region of industry caught the spark of the day, and grew warm for the 
church ; they had always been inured to fire, but now we behold them 
between two. 

As the doctor rode in triumph through the streets of Birmingham, 
this flimsy idol of party snuffed up the incense of the populace ; but 
the more sensible withheld their homage; and when he preached at 
Sutton Coldfield, where he had family connections, the people of Bir- 
mingham crowded in multitudes around his pulpit. But it does not 
appear that he taught his hearers to build up ion, but perhaps to pull 
her down, for they immediately went and gutted a meetinghouse. In 
a town like Birmingham, unfettered with chartered laws, which gives. 
access to the stranger of every denomination, for he here finds a free- 
dom by birthright, and where the principles of toleration are well. 
understood, it is no wonder we find various modes of worship ; and at 
present there are twenty places of worship. Amongst the different 
meetinghouses, that of the Quakers in Bull-street is a very large and 
convenient building; and, notwithstanding the plainness of the pro- 
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fession, rather elegant, and the congregation is represented as very flou- 
rishing, rich, and peaceable. Chandler tells us, to the everlasting 
credit of this quiet and well-disposed sect, that they are the only Chris- 

tians who have never exercised the cruel weapon of persecution. \ 


( To be continued in our next.) 
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ON THE DISEASES OF METALLIC ARTISTS, THEIR 
PREVENTION AND CURE: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Sir, Birmingham, Dec. 10th, 1809. 


As the metallic arts in this kingdom are intimately connected 
with our trade and commerce, I observe you very properly dedicate 
a few pages of your Miscellany occasionally thereto; and I have 
perused with pleasure several of your chymical papers. As the 
health of persons in the different occupations of trade connected 
with metals and minerals is frequently injured, I beg leave to send 
you a few observations on the diseases of the metallic artists, and 
the most probable means of prevention and relief, as drawn up a few 
years since by a townsman of mine; and as any attempt in bettering 
the condition of our fellow- -éreatures, and rescuing them from disease 
and an untimely death, cannot be too generally known, I have judged 
the medium of your widely extended Magazine throughout our manue 
facturing towns as being the best means of accomplishing | so desirable | 
an end, 

In the application of metals to the different arts, the persons em- 
ployed are often injured to a great degree by some of the particles . 
entering their bodies, either in consequence of being swallowed along 
with the spittle, drawn in along with the breath, or absorbed by the 
pores of the skin. For the benefit of such persons, therefore, I shall 
here give a short account of the principal disorders to which they 
are severally exposed, together with some plain and general directions 
respecting their prevention and cure. 

In doing this we shall follow the order in which the metals are gene- 
rally placed inchymical treatises, but passing by those inthe working of 
which no material injury Lappens, 

First, of gold.—As the mischief which is done to the constitution by 
gilding proceeds entirely from the mercury employed in the process, 
we must treat of the effects of that peculiar metal, 
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The fumes of mercury, to which gilders, looking-glass makers, the 
preparers of vermilion, sublimate, &c,. are particularly exposed, dis- 
order the body in a frightful manner : the chief complaint which they 
induce is a trembling and palsy of the limbs; but these are accompa- 
nied with many other distressing symptoms: the countenance looks 
heavy, pale, and yellow; the gums are corroded, and easily bleed ; 
the teeth, which are turned black, become loose, and sometimes fall 
out; the inside of the mouth is covered with ulcers, and there is a 
continual flow of spittle ; the breath is very foeted, and the respiration 
is obstructed ; the neck, arms, and legs are affected with tremblings, 
and at length become quite paralytic. Along with all this, there is 
commonly some degree of stammering, and now and then a total loss 
of speech, together with deafness, and a general dulness and stupor of 
the senses, : 

Such persons, unless they change their employment, seldom live to 
an old age. The cure of these formidable complaints consists first of 
all in expelling the mercurial particles out of the body, which is 
chiefly done by means of sweating, and afterwards in employing pro- 
per medicines to remove the spasms and weakness of the limbs. 

After giving an emetic, the first intention is answered by going into 
the warm bath, and then, after being laid in bed between the blankets, 
taking a dose of Dover’s powder, the operation of which must be as- 
sisted by drinking every now and then a little warm gruel, tea, or 
weak wine whey. 

Care must be taken to keep in bed as long as any sweat comes out, 
and after getting up, not to go into the cold air, This sweating plan 
must be-persisted in for some time, repeating it at first every night, 
and towards the end, thrice, twice, or perhaps only once a week. 
During this, some of the decection of the woods may be taken in the 
day-time. After the sweatings, if the body should be bound it must 
be opened by some senna tea, or the electuary with flour of brim- 
stone. The food should be light, ,but nourishing, consisting chiefly of 
milk, broths, and puddings. 

After the mercurial particles have been thus expelled, which is 
known by the disappearance of the most distressing symptoms, the 
warm bath and sweating powder may be Jaid aside, and bracing and 
strengthening medicines may be now employed against these ; the best 

for this purpose are pills composed of equal parts of the gum and 
extract of gentian, viz. a drachm of each, beat up together, and 
divided into 24 pills, of which three are to be taken night and morn- 
ing. Electricity is likewise of use. If much weakness should still re- 
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‘main, notwithstanding these medicines, half a drachm of powdered 
bark may be taken ina glass of cold water twice a day, taking care at 
‘the same ‘time that it does not occasion costiveness ; at this time the 
‘eold bath and steel medicines will be likewise proper. 

Gildérs should be particularly cautious to turn their heads aside 
‘as Much ‘as can be during their work, for by properly attending to this, 
‘they would escape most of the fumes; they should moreover always 
contrive as much as possible, by opening the windows or doors of the 
place where they are at work, to have a current of air from behind 
them towards the chimney. Where this can be managed, especi- 
ally if a brisk fire were at the same time kept up, the mercurial fumes, 
instead of ‘being diffused in the atmosphere around them, would be 
immediately carried away in a body up the chimney. 

With regard to the diet of such people, it should be nourishing, but 
quite temperate; whenever they feel themselves much disordered 
they should take a vomit, and be always careful to keep: their 
bodies moderately open. Jt is no unusual practice with people em- 
ployed in working quicksilver mines to put on gloves, and masks fur- 
nished with glass eye-holes; gilders would do well to imitate them in 
“both these respects ; they can have no objection to follow the first, and 
alittle reflection will serve to convince them of the propriety of overe 
coming every prejudice against the last of these precautions. 


\ Of the Danger arwing from Copper. 


The makers of verdigrise and verditer, painters who grind and mix 
the last preparation with oils, and braziers, but in a slighter degree, 
are liable to take in some cupreous particles, which disorder the con- 
stitution somewhat in the same manner as lead; they acquire a sallow 
countenance, their hair becomes greenish, with whieh colour their 
spittle, which has besides a brackish taste, and excremeuts are like- 
wise tinged; they waste away and become prematurely old ; they are 
affected with tremblings of the limbs, and pains and twitchings in the 
stomach and bowels, which last, however, are not always constipated, 
as in the case from Jead, but are sometimes, on the contrary, very loose, 
Such persons should take care to throw out their spittle during their 
work, and never neglect to wash their hands and face, and even change 
at least a part of their clothes, such as their coat and waistcoat, when 


‘they leave work. 
It would also be a great convenience in point of cleanliness, and a 
great advantage in point of health, for all such persons to put on 
semething like a waggouer’s frock while at work, laying it aside agajp 
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when they have done; this would be found in the end to be a great 
saving in clothes, and, what is still more desirable, a great saving in 
physic. These remarks will equally apply to those who work at any 
other injurious metals, 

For the above-mentioned complaints, after they have once come or, 
mild and softening methods will gengrally answer best, such as the use 
of broths, gruel, or milk and water. If there is much uneasiness at the 
stomach, some camomile tea should be taken so as to occasion vomit- 
ing. If the pains and twitchings are violent, a draught of peppermint- 
water with fifteen or twenty drops of laudanum will be proper, and 
if the bowels are bound, some senna tea should be taken, or, what is 
still better, an clectuary compound of an ounce of flour of brimstoné 
mixed up with some syrup of marsh-mallows ; 4 tea-spoonful, or the 
size of a walnut to be taken till it procures effect. But, om the other 
hand, if, as sometimes happens, there should be a purging, a pepper- 
mint draught, with laudanum above-mentioned, should be repeated 
every three or four hours until it is checked. After the pain has been 
removed, and the bowels have been sufficiently cleansed by keeping 
thena moderately open, a tea-spoonful of the Peruvian-bark in powder 
may be taken twice a day in a glass of cold water for about a week, 
care being taken that it does not bind up the body, as in that case it 
will be highly impreper. ‘Those that dislike the electuary may take 
some magnesia and rhubarb in its place. 

. PuBLico, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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HISTORY AND ANECDOTES OF 8Ik RICHARD ARKWRIGET, 


Burocrarny is universally allowed, not only to be the most en- 
tertaining, but the most instructive kind of history ; it admits of alt 
the painting and passion of romance, but with this capital differenee, 
that our passions are more kegnly interested, because the characters 
andpincidents are not only agreeable to nature, but the subjects’ of 
them strictly true. The lives of either public or private .persons will 
furnish many useful observations for the guidance and conduct of hu- 
man life, particularly those who have been in any wise eminent or 
beneficial to the world in the different spheres in which they walked. 


V@L, Iv, x 
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Nay, the lives of vicious persons are not without their use, as furnish. 
ing a lesson and warning to others to avoid the fatal consequences 
which sooner or later follow such practices, But for those who ex- 
posed their lives, or otherwise employed their time and labour for the 
service of their fellow-creatures and benefit of society, it seems but a 
just debt that their memories gypuld be perpetuated after them, and 
posterity be made acquainted with their benefactors, as an in- 
centive to follow their example ; and we find by history that the ex- 
pectation of this was no small inducement to virtue, even in the Pagan 
world, : 

And perhaps every one, upon due reflection, will be convinced how 
natural this passion is to maukind in general ; and it was for this rea¢ 
son probably that Virgil places not only his heroes, but also, the in- 
ventors of useful arts and sciences in the Elysian Fields, describing 
them thus :— 


‘“« Here patriots live who, for their country’s good, 
In fighting fields were prodigal of blood ; 

And searching wits, of more mechanic parts, 
Who graced their age with new invented arts: 
The heads of those with holy fillets bound, 


And all their temples were with garlands crown’d.” 
Ainetp vi. 66. 


Amongst this number may fairly be classed the subject of the present 
memoir, The late Sir Richard Arkwright, knight, the ingenious in- 
ventor of those complex machines for the spinning of cotton, first esta- 
blished at Nottingham, and to which the cotton trade in general are so 
highly indebted for the simplifying of the manufacture, and lessening of 
manual labour ; whereby we have been enabled, not only to rival all 
foreign manufacturers in the exactness and execution of the work, but 
in underselling them at every market on the continent. 

This celebrated character was originally a barber in very indif- 
ferent circumstances, but possessing from nature a most extraordinary 
mechanical genius, he turned the whole of his thoughts and time to- 
ward the construction of an engive for spinning cotton with superior 
speed and facility, and which at length, fortunately for himself and 
the community, he effected in the most complete and masterly mggn- 
ner. 

About the year 1767, when he had quitted the profession of a barber, 
it appears that he for sofe“Hine followed the occupation of travelling 
up and down the country Purchasing hair, in which he dealt, and that 
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he then fixed his place of residence at Warrington in Lancashire. 
At this time it is said that be had some mechanical project in view 
for accomplishing a perpetual motion; but on his becoming in- 
timately acquainted in this town with a clock-maker of the name of 
John Kay, his new friend, viewing the impossibility of tis scheme, 
endeavoured all in bis power to disswade him from losing his time and 
property in such a fruitless research ; and the better to turn his thoughts, 
told him that much greater advantage would be derived from spinning 
of cotton, the nature of which he promised to describe to him; but 
to this new plan Arkwright for a considerable time had an objection, 
urging for a reason that that scheme had already been the ruin of 


many. However, he came‘to Kay’s bedside early one morning, and 


asked him if he could make him a small engine at a moderate expence, 
as the same Kay had been employed to make a cotton spinning en- 
gine for a Mr. Hayes, who likewise employed himself in making 
cylindrical carding engines, and who was brought as a witness on the 
trial in which Arkwright’s patent was set aside in 1785. Mr. Hayes 
proved that he bad invented an engine of similar construction to Ark- 
wright’s, but at the same time he also acknowledged that he had not 


brought it to perfection. 
Arkwright and Kay made application to Peter Artherton, Esq. now 


of Liverpool, to make such an engine ; but he refused to undertake it, 
from the external poverty of the former, although, on the evening of 
the saine day, he undertook to give Kay the use of a smith and watch- 
tool-maker to make the heavier parts of the eng.ne, and Kay agreed to 
instruct?the workmen and to make the clock-maker’s share of it. In 
this manner Arkwrigit’s first engine was made, and for which he af- 
terwards took out a patent. 

It is related of him, that while he was contriving the model ef his 
machine, a study which engaged his attention for a considerable time, 
he secluded himself wholly from society, and would sit alone in his 
chamber whole nights together, till his wife and friends, considering 
him to be neglecting the more important part of his business, and en- 
tertaining little hopes of success likely to result from his studies, en- 
deavoured as much as possible to dissuade him from persevering in 
what they thought his aerial undertaking. Richard, however, con- 
tinged his labours, and having almost fimshed his model to his mind, 
Mrs, Arkwright, whose patience was by that time exhausted, took the 
opportunity of her busband’s absence to get into his chamber, and in a 
moment consigned the fruits of his toil andingenuity to the flames ; 
Mr. Arkwright’s feelings, on his return, may be easier guessed than de- 

x 2 
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picted ; he however, fully persuaded of the reality and importance of 
the discovery, pursued his project with redoubled. vigour, and at length 
surmounted every difficulty. Mr. Arkwright went into partnership 
soon after with a Mr. Smally of Preston, but being at a loss for money, 
they went to Nottingham, and there, by the assistance of some rich 
individuals, erected a considerable cotton mill, which was turned by 
horses. 

The report generally cireulated throughout the manufacturing towns 
is, that he borrowed these inventions, and enriched himself at the ex- 
pence of other men’s purses and ingenuity, [rom all accounts, how- 
ver, it appears that the cotton-spinning was no new attempt at the 
time Mr. Arkwright first engaged in it, but an object which had been 
the subject of much attention; but as it had not succeeded, it 
followed, that more difficulties were to be overcome, and subjects 
of subordinate inventions to be digested and brought to maturity and 
effect. Although the caading and spinning of cotton, before. Mr. Ark- 
wright engaged it, was hardly any thing, yet it became a great na- 
tional manutacture through his means, aud he equally deserves the 
merit as much as if he had been the original inventor, He states in 
his case, as drawn by himself, that one Paul and others of London, 
about 40 or 50 years previous to his time, having invented an engine 
for spinning cotton, obtained a patent for it, after which they repaired 
to Nottingham, and there, after having been assisted by;several persons, 
and much money had been expended on the undertaking, many fa- 
milies had been ruined by the failure of their scheme, That various 
engines Lad been constructed by different persons for spinning cotton, 
’ flax, wool, &c. into several threads at once, about 20 or 30 years back, 
but that no real advantage had been derived from them; and that an 
engine had been constructed in 1767 by one Hargrave of Blackwell, in 
Lancashire, which would at once spin 20 or 30 threads of cotton into 
yarn for the fustian manufacture ; but that after his e gine had becn 
destroyed by popular tumults in Lancashire he removed to Notting- 
ham, where, for a while, he practised under a patent, but an associa- 
tion being formed against him, his patent was rendered null, and at 
length he died in obscurity and distress; that he, Arkwright, bad in- 
vented certain engines for spinning and carding, which bad taken about 
five years in bringing them to perfection, and after 12,000/. had been 
expended upon them, they bad produced neither advantage nor profit, 
either to himself or his partners, As it must be allowed that he did 
not expect to make his scheme to bear all at once, he must certainly be 
eonsidered as the person who, after many others had been unsuccess- 
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ful, engaged in a national undertaking, and displayed so much skill, 
perseverance, and activity, as to make it not only productive of value to 
himself, but likewise to the nation at large. It appears from these vari- 
ous accounts, that the object in which Sir Richard Arkwright was en- 
gaged is of the greatest national value, and from his various exertions 
he is deserving both of the respect and admiration of the world; and 
that, although his family is enriched, the benefits which the nation 
have received are inestimably greater. 

On the 22d Dec. 1786, Mr. Arkwright presented an address from 
the high sheriff and hundred of Wirksworth, on the occasion of Mar- 
garet Nicholson’s insane attempt to stab the king, on which he was 
knighted by his majesty. After the establishment of his machinery 
he built an elegant mansion for his residence, in a delightful spot near 
the extremity of Matlock Dale, in the village of Cromford. The house 
is of white stone, and the gardens are very tastefully laid out ; and 
now enjoyed by his son. He died Aug. 3, 1793, universally regretted 
by his numerous manufacturers: 


We beg leave to call the attention of our numerous contributors and corres- 
pondents tq the subject of Commenctat Biocrarny, which will be the 
means of perpetuating to posterity many worthy characters, perhaps more 
valuable and deserving of imitation in their different spheres of life 
than Pustic Cuanacters, rendered such only through rank or title. — 
Communications on this head will always command a ready insertion in 


Tue TRaDBSMAN. 








ON THE [IMPOSITION OF CHEAP SHOPS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, Strand, 2d Jan. 1810. 


J BEG leave to intrude upon your time, to make a few observations 
on a glaring evil at present existing in the metropolis of London, under 
the name of Cheap Shops, the imposition of which, if the law cannot 
suppress, it is high time should be cried down, and the unwary 
and ignorant put upon their guard against those nests of depre- 
dators, springing into ephemeral existence at every corner of the 
streets of London. Amongst these, the usual lure, “ The Stock of 
Linen Drapery of Bankrupts selling off under prime Cost,” is merely 
trick and deception. ‘The articles ticketed for show at the door are 
mostly passable and of good quality, but those in the shop for sale of 
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similar patterns are much inferior, in short, nothing more than the 
refuse and damaged goods collected from the manufacturers ane printers. 
And it is a well known fact that every manufactory of linen, callicoes, 
muslins, &c. have constantly a number of pieces spoiled through va- 
rious causes, in the first proof of patterns, in the bleaching, or other 
accidents ; why these should appear more common now than hereto- 
fore is very obvious, if we recollect that formerly these inferior goods 
were al] exported to the markets of Africa and the West Indies. I 
myself have actually xeen instances, on a person choosing the pattern 
pieces exhibited for show, that they have denied the sale of them on 
various frivolous pretences ; and in general purchasers are not inclined 
to select the show patterns, from their being soiled by being exposed 
im public in thé windows or at the door. In linens the deception is 
beyond description ; for, by the aid of glazing, pressing, thickening 
with starch and pipeclay, and many other processes, known only to 
the adepts in knavery and deception, the goods are rendered to the 
eye very passable, and, asthe purchaser presumes, cheapffor the mouey, 
commanding a ready sale, when the pressure of the times in taxation, 
and the great enhance of all the necessary articles of life, induce the 
economist to lay out isis spare pence for the finery of himself and his 
spouse, as he thinks, to the best advantage, and at the cheapest mar- 
ket, when lo! as soon as the goods are committed to the wash-tub 
an ell-wide is hardly three-quarters, and the texiure is found only fit 
for the covering of a meat-safe. In order to carry the appearance of 
a real stock selling off, there is generally a bill for the house and. 
shop to lett, which is the case, as it will not answer their purpose to 
remain long in one station, as tueir cheats and fallacious bargains will 
rarely take in a customer in the same spot twice ; ahd from Ludyate- 
hill or St. Paal’s you may in a short time expect to find the same sys- 
tem of swindling opened by the same firm west of Temple-bar, 
and thence to the neighbourhood of Oxtord-street, whence they 
take their rout through Holborn and into Bishopsgate-street. As 
this is a land of freedom, where any body may cheat, rob, and plun- 
adler with impunity, provided it is according to law, I only give these 
hints to caution persons that they may lay out their money as they 
please with their eyes open; but I at the same time appeal to the 
public if a law should not be enacted equally against the person 
sélling and putting off goods under false pretences, or of counterfeit 
materials, as much as against the individual who sball wilfully utter 
or put off the counterfeit coins of the realm, Yours, a friend to the 
Fain Dearer. 
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HINTS FOR THE PREVENTION OF NIGHTLY DE- 
PREDATIONS IN SHOPS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 





Str, 


Tere are few tradesmen who have wot noticed (if they have 
not themselves feit the cousequences of) the many depredations 
nightly committed on the property of shopkeepers by the pre- 
sent dexterous method of cuttmg open the window-shutters suffi- 
ciently to enable the bouse-breakers either to get admission for the 
hand to remoye the fastening, if possible, er to take out such valu- 
able articles as may be. within theirreach, It is true, this has been 
a species of robbery for a long time in practice, but of late this scheme 
of plunder seems to have revived in an unprecedented manner; and [ 
have observed, from the different provincial papers, that the London 
artists have carried this species of work into effect recently throughout 
every trading town of the kingdom. However, I will not take up your 
time and paper in recapitulating what most of your readers know as 
well as myself; but 1 obey the invitation of your work, to contribute 
a mite, however small, towards the assistance of my fellow-shop- 
keepers, by calling their attention to a description of an invention 
to secure the paunels of doors and window-shutters from being cut out 
by house-breakers, as described and invented by a Mr. Joseph Davis, 
and recorded in the transactions of the Society of Arts, vol. 25, and 
for which he was voted a premium. Mr. Davis’s method of accom- 
plishing this object 1 will give in his ows words, for the benefit of such 
tradesmen anid shop-keepers as may approve thereof, an be induced 
to follow the plan, and have not an opportunity of referring to the 
transactions of the society:—“ This improvement consists in intro- 
ducing tempered steel wires through the pannels and stiles at the dis- 
tance of three inches, thereby not only making a door or shutter fur 
superior in strengti, but calculated to defy the attempts of the house- 
breaker in taking out a pannel. This improvement, though so farz 
superior to any hitherto known for appearance and utility, will be at- 
tended with less expence. I] have submitted the ahove plan to Messrs. 
Paynters, Ccsman-street, also to Messrs. Moffatt and Co. Pater- 
noster-row, and to several gentlemen in that line of business, who all 
do me the honour to say that it far surpasses any thing of the kind 
that they have ever known or conceived, and that it will completely 
answer the purpose. | have also sent the machine on which I bored 
the panpel, conceiving it to be an additional recommendation ; with this 
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machine a boy may with ease bore the shutters, which otherwise 
might be difficult for a man to accomplish. 

“ The machine, on which the pannels or doors are to be bored, is no- 
thing more than a flat board or frame, on which are two projecting 
edges or shoulders, against which are placed the edges or side of the 
shutter to be bored, and.those shoulders have the holes bored through 
them at the regular distances, through which holes the long borer is in- 
troduced and yuided so as to bore the shutter or pannel in the same 
true direction ; when one side of the shutter is bored, the other side ~ 
is then penetrated in the same mannerin a transverse direction, forming 
squares of about three inches, taking care that the wires donot inter- 


sect, but run clear of each other.’’ Yours, &c. y 
A TraDESsMAN. 





OF THE ACETIC ACID SEPARATED FROM THE 
PYROLIGNOUS ACID, BY M. MOLLERAT. 


Extracted from the Procés-cverbal of the Institute of France, from the 
Journal de Physique, 1809. 


D URING the combustion of wood an acid vapour is produced, 
which has beet denomsnated by the new chymists the pyrolignous acid: 
we have lately learned that this acid is no other than the acetous mo- 
dified by a portion of empyreumatic oil. M. Mollerat has even pro- 
ceeded to disengage the acetic acid from this oil, and he bas succeeded 
in obtaining a grateful acid, which has all the qualities of the best 
vinegar ; such is the statement of the report, according to the com- 
missioners of the Institute. 

** The class,” say they, “have charged us to give an answer to the 
three questions addressed to us by his excellency the minister of the 
interior, relative to the pyrolignous acid prepared by M. Mollerat.” 
After having maturely considered which, they have instructed the class 
to give the answers as follow :— 

First Question.—In respect of deGnition, may the pyrolignous acid 
be denominated the vinegar of wood ? 

Answer.—According to the strict etymology of the word vinegar, the 
acetic acid. which | is obtained from wood should not be named vine- 
gar, because it is not made from wine, and because it is not in every 
respeet like vinegar of wine; nevertheless, we meamby vinegar also 
the acid obtained from cider, perry, malt liquor, &c. although it be 
equally different from (he vinegar of wine, 
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All vinegars owe their principal strength to the acetic acid they 
contain; but the vinegar of wine coutains also tartar, a small portion 
of the malic acid, alcohol, and colouring matter; that of cider and 
perry contains merely the malic acid, little or no alcohol, and a yellow- 
ish colouring matter ; there is contained in beer merely vegeto-animal 
matter dissolved in the acetic acid. 

The acid of wood is entirely formed of acetic acid, the same which 
forms the base of vinegar of wine; and if this last derive its name from 
the presence of an acid which is most abundant, certainly the acid of ’ 
wood deserves above all others the name of vinegar. 

The vinegar of wine is merely then the acetic acid, with which vas 
rious foreign matters are mixed, which mostly blunt its sharpness ; 
and it is on this account that the acid of wood is of equal efficacy, aiid 
more piquant than the former, The vinegars of cider and of beer are 
no more than the acetic acid blended with a small quantity of the 
malic acid, alcohol, and vegeto-animal matter. ' 

A saccharine or spirituous liquor, which neither contains tartar, 
malic acid, ndér colouring matter, and which may be converted by 
fermentation into vinegar, would doubtless be named vinegar, yet it 
would much more resemble the acid of wood than the vinegar of wine. 

The vinegar of wine, from which its tartar has been separated, the 
colouring matter and malic acid by distillation, is in the same situa- 
tion as the purified acid of wood, and yet it is named distilled vine- 
gar, or acetic acid. Many of the‘ ‘negars at Paris are sold under the 
simple term of vinegar. 

Second Question.—Considered in point of salubrity, does this acid 
participate in the advantages of vinegar of wine? Is it then a vinegar 
without inconvenience ? Does its use present nothing destructive to 
the animal economy. ; 

Answer.—The acid of wood, being the pure acetic acid, presents 
aothing but what is salutary to the animal economy, and if it be al- 
ways prepared with the same care with what has been presented to 
the institute by M. Mollerat, we may may safely employ it for all 
the purposes answered by the vinegar of wine. 

Third Question.—May we then, without risk, allow this acid, under 
the name of vinegar, to be sold for the purposes of the table? 

Answer.—Since the vinegar of wood cannot be in any way detri-. 
mental to health, we may without risk allow its domestic consumptiem. , ~ 
As to the denomination of vinegar of wood, we do not generally disy 
tingttish vinegars by the names of the substances whence they derive 
their origin; thus we do not distinguish by different names vinegars 

VOL, tv. x 
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made from eider, perty, beer, alcohol;. gum, nto Agen erga they 
be ased forthe same purposes as vinegar of wines “" 
yaar 4 is 

| Bourcroy,; 

: MBuarnouer, 
ad wVevauetts; 
ON WASHING WITH SALT arxrett, AND STR JOHN 

 SDALRYMPLE's IMPROVEMENT. 


To,rae, Epitos, or THE Tapesaan, OR Goniensathe: Macaarne. 
Su, ‘ P ; i 


Siz John: Dalrymple: lias been of importante to the navy of this 
kingdom by pointing out a method by which the sailor may advan- 
tage himself in the deputation of his linen at séa, an object which 
was greatly sought for as' a desideratum of the first magnitide in the 
days of the philosophic cireatnnavigator ‘Captain ‘Cook, Sir John’s mode 
of depuration has been: iritfoduced with much success in the city of 
Glasgow, where, into his coffers, as he'terms them, or purifiers, the stearf 
of water is injected and distributed, or other volatilé products, from alka- 
line and urinots'solutions. But, Mr. Editor, although we are inclined 
to give very praise to ‘this’ ehlightened and learned Briton, yet we 
shall’ not be conceived as blamable, or as otherwise than forwarding 
his views, should we point out either novel applications, i improvements, 
or extensions of his patriotic objects. 

In almost every manufactory which we now visit, it appears to be 
the sole aim of the operator to attain’ the immediate object of his 
research, rejecting, as null and useless, every product, however valu- 
able it may be in other cases, or in other manufactures, This, Mr, 
Editor, is a failing which the enlightened policy of other Jands have 
long since corrected. Holland owes much of her technical greatness to 
that greatly neglected philosopher, Rudolph Glauben, who may be con- 
sidered, with respect to his own country, what the Marquis of Worcester 
was with respect to this ; we owe to him the proper appretiation of every 
residual matter; and the terms caput mortuum and terra damnatur 
have had but little scope in ourlanguage since the publication of his ela- 
Borate writings, which have been, and still are such a mint for chymical 
coinets. But notwithstanding what I have now advanced, and what in fair 
jlistic’ witt ‘equally apply'to many modern imporvers of the arts I may 
be banal me ‘thy simple though not ponderous mite; “a dwarf,” 


, 
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says the erudite Buston,in his Anatomy of, Melanehely, ‘ standing on 
the shoulder of a giant, may,see farther than dhe giant bimself.’’ 5» | 
According to Siz\Joba Dalrymple’s, plan, it would heimery ‘easy to - 
wash linen at, sea by the steam of salt water distrbp ted: agreeatly to . 
his method : a, perpetual evaporation could be lcsseflecteth and in some - 
instances, if,notim this, tle residual salt would bayd jis value. We do 
not know that.inguy partof this kingdom attention has{heat paid to. a 
gimilar thought except at Cheltenham. Ms. Tharapson;s.wbo.iramap 
Anuch contriboted, not merely to,the embellishment byt to the wlid imp 
provement of this favoured spot, has proposed to. prepare the'saltscob 
lected from the ehalybeate springs of jts neighbourhood, from ‘boilers 
which he employs to keep baths constantly warm, by the condensation 
of the steam of water, after:the manper of Coynt Rumford; for itds 
well known, that when salt water, arapy saline solution, is keplénae 
state of ebullition, that nothing passes off but aqueous vapour, or the ot 
dipary atmospheric or other gases, more loosely united, wm factitiously 
condensed in,puch liquid, We , wall net.isay,. stricthyospeaking, that me 
saline matter whatever is eleyaied in, the operation vetariedto, because 
jn. every Mistillation the attraction of mass wili have its weight, as habs 
been most. ably. shewn in the chyanreal staties, of . Rentlioiiet ; bute the 
quantity is so minute as not at all to interfere with the efieet pitoposed 
io this paper, that of washing by. steam, agreeably tothe plan propdsed 
jn the specification of Sir Johp Dalrymyple’s patent and-whieh has been 
a9 advantageously adopted bythe dictlings of Glasgow. cl rave siniply 
proposed a) bint in this brief communication, which it willogive we 
great ‘pleasure should any pf your numerous cogrésponddntss:Me 
Editor, profit by, as, 1 am too much interested to be an indif- 
ferent spectator of the ayts, whether they! be. sich ascembeliigh’the 
condition of mortality, or dimmish the penalty: of existence by -the 
diminution of labour, the addition ef comlort, and the establishtnent 
of health, with which cleanliness necessarily is connected...» a) 
, , efron isss dt rook 0 areridé ties 
of Tht a ti lat bows 
COMMERCIAL REPORT, mend chew 
f Mihi } t bod psrrash beanie 
cagn. ; : 
singzion moe! Bed ysds Vi tect baw .b: 
Froyecn HE following de¢nee. was ‘arineter Resi on the ‘a 
of be agg * writ od inode 
«< That.tbe ports of Fsanee, and all shove auder ber conttoul, ‘are 
open: fr; all vessels fornished with proper licenses, that a they 
wyuist be new ones of a date posterior, to this decree: > ot tarts 
o>. Oe 
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« Articles of exportation.—Vinegar, paper, pasteboard, silks, em- 
broidered staff, verdigrease, oils of all sorts, hovey, perfumery, corke 
cut and in pieces, turpentine, Spanish liquorice, dry pitch, rosin, jani- 
per berries, raw worsted, lamb and kid skins tanned’ and tawed, linen 
‘of Brittany, cloths aud woollen stuffs of all kinds; velvets and cottons, 
silk, worsted, and cotton hosiery; cutlery, trimmings, china, mana- 
factures of leather and skins. These articles cannot be entered in any 
greater quantities than one-fourth part of the cargo ; the other three 
parts of the cargo are to be composed of primitive articles ; these are, 
orn, wine, brandy, and fruits. 

“ The articles for importation are—Russian tallow, wax, mats, anil 
cloth, deals for various purposes, sulphur in flour, potash; staves, row 
for fishing, Spawisn po.tacs, black lead, lead, pewter, litharge, log- 
wood, pitch and tar, barilla, shumac, arsenic, fish oil, hides, and lig- 
num-vite,” 

Though colonial produce is not ineluded in this list of articles per- 
mitted to be imported, we understand that the arrangements with re- 
gard to America, go to place her trade in a state attogether unshackled, 
by which expedient Buonaparte doubtless hopes to accomplish the 
_ great object of confirming the hostile disposition of that country Ageia 
Great Britain. 
| The following letter, which has reached town from Paris, is inters 
esting chiefly as showing the opinion entertained there upon commer- 
cial subjects, and the expectations which have been formed of deriving 
advantages from resuming the trade between France and the United 
States of America, 

Paris, Jan. Ist. 1810, 

The merchants have lately bad several conferences with the minis- 
ters of his majesty on the present state of affairs, and have submitted 
to them, that trade has since the Berlin and Milan decrees, taken 
quite a new direction, and is carried on by the very circuitous routes, 
and by persons disowned by the real ‘merchants. The ministers an- 
- gwered, that his majesty’s intention was that neutrals might trade freely 
with France, and France with neutral countries ; that the above-men- 
tioned decrees had been pointed only against the commerce of Eng- 
land, and that if they had been misjaterpreted, and a fale meaning 
given to them, the merchants should make representations, which 
would be favourably heard. 

* Jt already appears to be agreed that the visit at sea, a measure of 
policy adopted by all nations, is not a violation of neutral rights ; and 
that the decree of Milan was intended only to prevent the visit directed 
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by the order of council of Nov. 1807, by which neutrals were obliged 
to go to England, and there pay a tribute. 

“ It is also understood that the embargo and provisional sequestra- 
tion of American vessels in France, were resorted to in consequence of 
the embargo law of America, followed by the non-intercourse act ; 
the Americans who subsequently came into our ports being considered 
as disguised Englishmen ; and that since America has repealed her 
Jaw, ours should fall of themselves. 

“The merchants flatter themselves, from these communicatiens, 
and from the news lately received from America, that the two coun- 
tries will probably agree on some provisional basis, and permit trade 
to resume its relations, reserving the ulterior decision on the great ques- 
tion of maritime rights.” 

This decree, however, does not go to the extent which was at first 
imagined ; its object is merely to relieve France from her superabun- 
dant produce, and for this purpose licences are granted to foreign ves- 
sels, with @ strict injunction that three-fourths of their cargoes shall 
consist of primary native products, such as wine, brandy, liquors, fruits, 
seeds, &e. whilst it only allows the import of a few articles of the 
necessisty, British manufactures and colonial produce being still pro- 
hibited. This deeree has evidently been extorted from Napoleon by 
the necessity of relieving the farmers and cultivators from the pressure 
of their surplus produce, which remained upon their hands for want 
of a market, and the continued accumulation of which, without the 
means of selling it at a price equal to the éxpence of cultivation, 
threatened the most ruinous consequences, It is very probable that 
the opportunity was also seized of appearing to conciliate the Ame- 
ricans. But the decree upon the face of it seems to have no other 
object than to obtain a valuable return for the surplus products of the 
French soil. 

Some further measure seems however to have been expected, from 
the following extract ofa letter :—“ T am of opinion that Americans 
and neutrals generally will be admitted into our ports, and Americans, 
even if visited. Braudies have risen considerably, under the hopes of 
the mitigation of the severe measures; and colonial produce has fallen 
fen per cent. from the same expectation.” 

A project of a law has been submitted to the legislative body fot 
laying a duty of six francs per cwt. on red lead, and enacting that 
merchandise of all kinds, with the exception of linens, muslins, and 
cottons, the importation of which, wherever manufactured, is prohi- 
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bited, shall be permitted to be disposed of for home consumption, in 
the same manner as prize goods, Manufactured tdbaccos are to pay 


' the import duty of tobacco in leaf, and also that upon the manufac- 


tured articles. The other articles of merchandise to pay a duty of four 
per cent, ad valorem ; and those that are not prohibited are to remain 
subject to the existing duties only, 

Copenhagen.— —The following commercial restriction has been pub- 
lished at the court of Denmark, dated 14th Dee. 

*« As it has been represented and proved to us that many infringe- 
ments of our edict of 23d March last, have lately taken place under. 
American colours, by the introduction through such means into our 
kingdom of British goods and colonia} produce ; ; and as it is contrary 
to the provisions of the said edict, that such introduction should be 
made; we do, therefore, with the assistance of our council, hereby 
order that inspectors be appointed at the different ports of the territo- 
ries of Zealand, for the examination of the inferior officers of our cus- 
toms, nominated to prevent such ipdroduction, that if any fraud or 
corruption be diycoved to have been committed by them, the same 
may be made known to us,” 

The following notice has been lately circulated at Copenbagen ; that 
the ‘French consulate i is charged 10 inform the Danish merchants that 
all Swedish and Danish products, coming under the,dcseripjion of na- 
val stores, viz. iron,, copper, planks, pitch, &c. may be imported into 
Hamburgh, provided they are accompanied with a.ceytificate from the 
office of the consul ; and that the undersigned takes gccasion to remind 
them that, with the exception of sugar and molasses, all the products 
and fabrics of the Danish territories continue to be admitted into 
Hamburgh. 

Holland.—Frow the Antwerp Journal, the following is a copy of a 
circular letter from the director- -general of the customs. 

« The director-general annoupces t that he has gel the duplicates 
of several certificates of origin delivered by the French minister at 
Hamburgh for American pot-ashes, Ibe American. commerce being 
prohibited in ‘Frinee, in consequence “of the imperial decision of the 
17th April, 1808, ‘nothing comiug frou that country, directly or indi- 
recily, can be admitied without an express order from his majesty, 
This administrator thinks it bis duty to call the attention « of the diree- 
tors to this subject, in order to put them on their guard against a note 
inserted in the public papers hy the F Frénch consul at Copenhagen, 
purporting that pot-ashes and cotton may be freely eaported, 
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' Prussia. By letters fron Embden of 29th Dee. and’ from Hamburgh 
of 30th, we find, that instead of expressing a hope of a suspension or 
limitation of the ‘Milan and Berlin decrees, state ah augmentation of 
the vigilance with which they are executed by the custom-house-oflicers, 
who will not even allow the transport of colonial produce from Embden 
to the harbour of Dutch Zealand. 

Buenos Ayres.—The more recent accounts from thence staté tliat the 
port continues shut, ‘but hopes were entertained that it would be short- 
ly opened ; and the daties on imports, it was supposed, would be fixed 
at 47 per cent. 


Domestic. 


We have the satisfaction to announce very considerable arrivals of 
corn-from the different ports of the Continent; upwards of 50,000 qrs. 
of wheat having been entered within the week ending 20th Jan, last ; 
but from the severity of the weather having impeded the unloading, 
little or no business has been done at the com market, which must be 
expected to have a considerable fall in a short time. 

From the mimber of valuable cargoes arrived’from the Baltic, all 
kinds of preduce from therice are in great plenty, and the markets are 
considerably lower}: in the article of deals alone, is a depression of han 
wards of 30 per cent. 

The Lords of the council have also granted a fresh issue of licences for 
the Baltic trade, the same as granted last year, to import all goods 
permitted under his majesty’s orders in council, except German linens, 
stock-fish, ‘and oil, under any fisg, except the French, to any port of 
Great Britain, such licences to remain in force until the end of Sept. 
next ; and these licences have already been sent off to the Continent 
in vast numbers, as the vessels are permitted to sail in ballast from any 
port north of the Scheldt, to the port of destinationin the Baltic for load- 
ing ; which opens a considerable door for the Dutch skippers, many 
of whom rave’ received upwards of 1000/. for freightage of a Baltic 
voyage. 

The ribbon weaving of Coventry has of late been very brisk, from 
the consumption of fancy coloured, and figured ribbons, lately intro- 
duced; and several considerable orders have arrived at Manchester 
for ginghams for the Continent, as well as Irish poplins, 

From the recent disastrous accounts received from our settlements in 
India, which we hope are exaggerated, India stock has had a depres- 
sion of 17 per cent. 
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_ The East India Company have declared the following goods for sal 
on the 14th March next :— : ‘ 
Bengal piece goods.—Muslins 26,093 pieces. 

Calicoes 36,235 ditto. 
Prohibited goods 7,666 ditto, 
And for 7th March next :— 


Coast piece goods.—Calicoes 432 599 pieces. 
Muslins 150 ditto. 
Probibited 35,262 ditto, 


Which is the largest sale of coast goods that has been declared for se- 
veral years, They will also put up to sale upwards of 200,000 pieces 
ef nankeen. 

At the late linen market in Dublin, fine linen met an extremely dull 
sale ; coarse goods, particularly half-bleached yard-wide and 7-8ths in 
general brought a pretty good profit to the seller. Many of the coarse 
linens sold were for Spain, and some for the West Indies. Since the 
market above alluded to, eoarse linens have risen considerably im the 
brown market. 

It has been computed that, from the great quantity of wine, brandy, 
tallow, oil, &c. in the king’s warehouses under bond, and on the quays 
unsold, exclusive of the quantities in the different merch ints’ cellars, 
that if the casks were all placed lengthways they would extend in length 
upwards of one hundred miles. - 

‘ "4 


- —— — a 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS INFORMATION 


Seeman acer 








Lincolnshire, 
Intended Canal from Stamford to Harborough.—At a meeting of the ies 
tors of estates through which the intended canal from Stamford to et Har- 


borough will pass, lately held in the town-hall at Stamford, the pete pe of Mr. 
Bevan, the engineer, was read, by which /Goene that the said will be on 
the south side of the river Welland, after first passing it between Bowden and 
Sutton, keeping nearly lel to the stream, at pee distance, to avoid the 
winter floods, and will pass through the seve ear ef Great Bowden, 
Sutton, Weston, Ashby, Carleton, Middleton, Cottingham, Rockingham, 
Gretton, Harriagworth, Wakerley, Duddington, Colleyweston, Easton, 
Wothorpe, and St. Martin’s; Stamford Baron being in length about 25 miles. 
And it also appears by the said report, that the expence of making the canal of 
proper width for barges will be 105,000/, and for boats 90,000/, which sum 
was accordingly resolved to be raised by subscription. 
Chester. . 


Proposed Monument in Commemoration of the Jubilee.—Mr. Harrison, the 
archiiect of Chester, has proposed, in gommemoration of the Jubilee, to ¢ 
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by subscription, a column in one block of stone forty feet high, and the whole 
height, including the basement and termination, to be fifty-six feet, in some 
proper situation within the walls of the city. A stone of this magnitude, it is 
conjectured, has not been taken ftom the quarry arid raised upon its pedestal 
since the dissolution of the Roman empire, 

Leeds. 

Improvement of the Cloth Hall.—Inthe course of the ensuing spring it is pro# 
posed to make 4 very material alceration to the great cloth hall at Leeds, thé 
manufacturers having determined to elevate the coloured cloth hall another 
story. The range of stands formed in the streets of the new story will, we un- 
derstand, be appropriated to the Ps ae of exposing to sale undyed woollens. 

taffordshire, ‘ 

Fire at Wolverkiampton.—On 29tb Nov. a fire broke out in t'se cotton-spin- 
ning factory at Wolverhampton, which in a short time entirely consumed thé 
interior of that very extensive building, together with the whole valuable ap- 
paratus of machinery, constracted at au ihimeéense expence, and which las for 
a number of years employed many hundred hands. 

Susser, 

Intended Canal from Shoreham to Worthing, and improvement of Shoreham 
Harbour.—Exclusive of the improvements of Shoreham harbour, which has long 
been a great désideratum not only to the country but to the mercantile interést 
of the metropolis, and which is immediately to be carried into éffect after’the 
next session of Parliament, it is also intended that a canal from the docks a 
Shoreliam shall opén a communication with Worthing; and also that a can 
or iron railway shall extend to the eastward as far as Lewes. This phih Wilf 
not only produce a place of safety for merchant ships but also for those of his 
majesty’s navy. The central situation of the port of Shoreham will no doubt 
make it an object worthy the attention of government, as the improvemehts at 
that port will not only allow room for merchant ships but also for a fleet of 
transports to assemble, thereby expediting the shipping of troops without dunes 
cessarily harassing them by long marches and circuitons routs, It is also in con- 
templation to extend the present design much farther; as, from the port of 
Shoreham being the nearest to that of London, and thé navigation of that har- 
bour being much imp?oved, and extending at the present time wearly to thé 
town of Horsham, and from a survey that Be been taken it is concladed that 
at a moderate expenee the same may be joined with the Thames at 
Guildford, thereby making it an object of great riational utility and ' 
importance. 
Bristol, 

Obelisk.to commemorate the late Jubitee.-—The mercantile and trading town of 
Bristol, resolving not to be beliad hand with any other town or port, on thé 
25th of Oct. last laid the foundation-stone of an obelisk in the centre of Port- 
man-square, under the usual! formalities on those occasions. 

Method of procuring Flax srom Broom,—The Rev. James Hall has for a 
length of time been usefully engaged in experiments for procuring flax from 
broom ; this is done by the folluwing process; steep the twigs or the former 
year’s branches, preferring the mest vigorous shoots, forstwo or three weeks, 
more or less, according «o the heat of the season, in wegen water, or boil 
‘them for an hour in water, this done, the flax separates ‘from the twigs, and 
where there is uot machinery for the purpose it, aay be easily stripped off by 
children or others, or at any ime when vot quite dry, as hemp is pulled from 
the stalks. ; 

What adds tothe value of this discovery is, that ow being cleared of the flax 
and steeped for some time in boiling water, the twigs of wood become tough 
and beautifully white, and are worth at a medium from a shilling to eighteen 
pence per pound for making brooms, &c. and when stripped from the twigs, the 
flax requires only to be well washed in cold water, then wrutg, shaken wett> 
dif Hang out: to dry, previous to ics being seme off to the rope manufacturers, 
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Professor Davy has bleached some of it for Mr. Hall, who has also scen it 
spun. The same gentleman also observes that the fibres of all kinds of mal- 
lows are particularly beautiful, that they are even finer than camel’s hair, which 
they somewhat resemble, and that there is no difficulty in procuring them. 

Means of preventing Accidents from Clothes catching fire.—At this season of 
the year in particular, and at a time when calico dresses are so much worn, 
and the unwholésome practice of standing or sitting near the fire is se universal, 
we shall, we trust, do the public a service by inserting an extract from Mr, 
Wyatt's Retrospect, vol. 4, page 207—“ On inquiring ef several persons how 
they would act if the clothes of a female took fire while they were alone with 
her, none appeared prepared against such an event, and the rolling her in a care 
pet seemed to be the principal resource. It seemed never to have occufred that 
the apartment might not have been furnished with a carpet, and that the re- 
moval of the chairs and tables would allow the flames to make a rapid progress, 
especially as they would be fanned by the operation itself. The flames may, 
however, be instantly extinguished by @ person passing the hands under all the 
clothes to the shift of the sufferer, and thus raising them, and closing them to- 
gether round the neck, which will certainly extinguish the flames. If the fe- 
male folds her arms before her, the business will be facilitated; and if alope, 
she may in most cases relieve herself by throwing her clothes over her head, 
and rolling or lying upon them.” And in page 294, it is recommended to per- 
sons meeting with such accidents to throw themselves on the floor, because as 
flame always flies upward, if they continue in an upright posture, the neck and 
heud are sure to suffer. A cloth on a table, or a coat taken off, may be used 
with great effect. ' 

Junction of the Thames and Medway.—About ten years since a junction of 
these two rivers by a canal from Gravesend to Rochester was projected, bat 
from various causes this useful scheme was afterwards nearly abandoned ; 
about eighteen months since a spirited individual raised it again into action, 
and recommenced this valuable work. We have now the satisfaction to state, 
that at Gravesend the first stone has been laid of the entrance lock to the hasiv 
or dock of the canal, which will closely unite these important rivers, This 
canal, of less than seven miles in lengths will save a long and often dangerous 
voyage round the Nore of nearly fifty miles, conveying timber, hops, coro 
and the whole produce of the county of Kent, and every kind of f° to and 
from the London market in a short and certain time. To detail the numerous 
advantages which the nation, and more particularly the counties within its im- 
mediate sphere, will derive from this canal, would far'exceed our limits, The 
royal dock yards of Chatham, Woolwich, Deptford, &c. will now have an easy 
and safe communication with each other, 

SHatement of the Strong Beer brewed by the twelve first Houses in London from 


Sth July, 1809, to-5th Jan, 1810. 


Barrels. 
*Mesars. Meux, Reid, and Co. 110,222 
Barclay, Perkins, and Co. 86,547 
Hanbury and Co. 56,033 
Whitbread and Co, 47,669 
Henry Meux and Co. 42,305 
Brown and Parry 39,573 
Felix, Calvert, and Co. 36,745 
Combe and Co, 34,173 
Goodwyn and Co. 28,330 
Elliott and Co. 91,555 
Taylor and Co. 20,023 
Clowes nad Co, 16,295 
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| © Thisis the greatest quantity ever Wrewed within the above period in any ene. 
brewery. » ' 
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New Method of preserving Grapes.—-Take a cask or barrel inaccessible to the 
external ait, and put it into a layer of bran, well dried in an oven, ar of ashes 
well dried and siftea ; upon this place a layer of bunches of grapes, well clean- 
ed, ang gathered in the afternoon of a dry day, before they are perfeetly ripe ; 
proceed then with alternate layers of bran and grapes till the barrel hu 
taking care that the grapes do not couch each other, and to let the last layer be _. 
of hran; then close the barref so that the air may not be able to penetrate, 
which is an essential point. Grapes thas packed will keep a twelvemonth, 
To restore them to their freshness cut the end of each bunch and put that of 
white grapes into white wine, and that of black grapes iato red wipe, as yog 
would put flowers into water to keep them fresh. 


se ________) 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT, 


Domestic + fairs. 


Never perhaps was the anxiety and curiosity of the British nation more 
excited than ou the opening of the preseat session of Parliament, which took 
place the 23d ult. Subjects of the greatest magnitude, and of the highest im- 
portance, are no doubt to be brought under discussion, and in which are deeply 
involved the character, the interests, and the safety of the British nation. 

The Parliament was opened by the following speech from his Majesty, de 
livered ty the Lord Chancellor : i a4 vm 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, ry ' 

His Majesty commands us to express to you his regret that the exerti- 
ons of eal ooiperse of Austria against the Caiticion rang ts 0 of Prance have 
proved unavailing, and that his Imperial Majesty has been compelle: to aban+ 
don the contest, and to conclude a disadvantageous peace. Although the war 
was undertaken hy that movarch without encouragement on the part of is Ma- 
jesty, every effort was made for the assistance of Austria which his Majesty 
deemed consistent with the due support of his allies, and with the weltare 
interest of his own dominions. 

An attack upon the naval armamentsand establishments in the Scheldt afford- 
ed at ounce the prospect of destroying a growing force, which was daily becom 
ing more formidable to the security of this country, and of diverting the exer- 
tioas of France from the important objects of reinforcing her armies on the 
Danube, and of controuling the spirit of resistance in the north of German 
These considerations determined bis Majesty to employ his forces in an caged: 
tion to the Schelde. r 

Although the principal ends of this expedition have not been attained, his 
Majesty confidently hopes that advantages, ewig affecting the security of 
hie Mavesty’s dominions in the further prosecution of the war, will be found to 
result a the be ram of the docks find arsénals of Flushing. bene — 
ant object his Majesty was enabled to accumplish, in consequence o re- 
duction of the itond of Walcheren by the valour of his sets and armies, 

His Ma hgs given directions that such documents and papers should he 
laid stare yo wate trusts will afford satisfactory iafyrmation upon the sub- 
ject of this expedition. ; 

We have it imeormmand to state to you, that his Majesty had uniformly noti- 
fied to Sweden his Majesty’s decided wish, that in determining upon the questi- 
on of peace pr war with France, and other continental powers, she should be 
guided by considerations resulting from her own situgtion and interests: while 
his Majesty therefore laments that Sweden should have found it necessary ta 
purchase peace by considerable sacrifices, his Majesty cannot complam J of 
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she has concluded it without his Majesty’s participation. It is his Majesty’s 
earnest wish that no event may occur to accasion the interruption of those réla- 
tions of amity which it is the desire of his Majesty and thg interest of both 
countries to preserve. . x 

We have it further in command to communicate to you, that the efforts of 
his Majesty for the protection of Portugal have been powerfully aided by the 
confidence which the Prince Regeut has reposcd in his Majesty, and by the 
co-operation of the local yovernment, and of the people of that country. The 
expulsion of the French’ Roi Portugal by his Majesty’s forces under Lieyse- 

vant. General Lord Viscount Wellington, and the glorious victory obtained by 
fan at Talavera, contributed to check the progress of the Freach arms in the 
peninsula during the late campaign. : 

His Majesty directs us to state that the Spanish government, in the name and 
by the authority of King Ferdinand the Seventh, has determined to assemble 
the general and extraordinary cortes of the nation: his Majesty trusts that 
this measure will give fresh animation and vigour to the councils and the arms 
of Spain, and successfully direct the,energies and spirit of the Spanish people 
to the maintenance of their legitimate monarchy, and to the ultimate deliver- 
ance of their,couutry. 

The most important considerations of policy’and of good faith require that 
as long as this great cause can be maintained with-a prospect of siccess, it’ should 
be supported, atcording to the nature and cireumstances of the contest, by the 
strentiows tind continued  aysistance of ‘the power and resources of his Majesty’s 
dommions ;.and his Majesty. relies.oa:the aid of bis parhameat in bis aaxious 
endeavours to frustrate the attempts of France ggainst: the- indepeadence of 
Spain and Portugal, and against the happiness and freedom of those loyal and 
resolute nations, eomaltonr) bite, 

is Majésty cotithands us to acquaint you, that the intercourse betweem his 
Majesty's miiister in’ Atherica and the government of the'Uurited’ States hias 
been suddenly ‘dnd whexpectedly interrupted. “His Majesty’'Yincercly regrets 
this event + he has however received the strongest’ assurance ‘from the American 
Yhiniser ‘resideut Avthis curt, that the United’ States ate desitdtis of maintain= 
Beg Srendity réHitidns Between the two ééuatric®, ‘This desire will be met by @ 

sfrésponding disposition et the part ef his Majesty. yins. gore 

, .,, Gentlemen of the House of Commons, : 
- His Majesty has dir cted us to infotim yous that he has ordered the estimates 
for the current yeatoto be laid befré you his Majesty’ has directed theur to ‘be 
formed with all tie attention ‘to economy, which the’ sdpport of ‘his allies, and 
the scturity of his dominioris wilP permitv—And his Majesty ree upon yotr 
geal “and ldyalty’ to afford hit sth ‘supplies*as may be ‘Necessary for those 
Psseiitial obj eees. ee = 

He commands us to express how deeply he regrets the pressure upon his sub- 
jects, which che protracted continluahee of the war renders ilevitabhe with 

«My Lords, and Gentlemen, ys tag es aia lé nif 
. We are com aanded by his- Majesty, to express his bopas,that you, will re- 
sume the, coveideration-of the state.of the inferior clergy, and adopt such further 
ncasyres, Ap dus sgteresting, subject.as, may appear, you, tobe proper. 

‘Wa buve i4 further. im command to state.ta you that the aggopnts, which will 
ho laid | efore you ef the trade and revenue of the country, will be found highly 
salistactory. ere iis, ; 

W batewer temporary and partial inconvenjence may have resulted, from the 
rmcasuics vhich were,dipeeted by: Frage; against those great sources of our 
poobpurity ad pipvug ty, chose measures, baye wholly. failed of producing any 
permanens ay genural effegr, syod aud un wt vc lat 

The inveterate bostility of our enemy’ cuntinrtes to be directed against this 
Gountry with unabuted anunosity-and violence, 0 guard the security of his 
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Majesty's dominions, and to defeat the designs whicharc yneditated against 
us and our allies, will require the utunost efforts of vigilance, fortitude, aud per- 
severance. : 

In every difficulty and danger lis Majesty contidently trasts that he shall 
derive the most effectual support, under the catitinued blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, from the wisdom of his parliament, the valour of his forces, aud the spi- 
rit and determination of his people. 


An animated debate took place, wherein the anti-ministerialists in both 
houses called jqudly for investigation on the result of the two unsuccessful 
expeditions, yiz, Spain aud Walcherev, and the division did not take place 
till near four o'clock in the morning, when the majority tor urinisters were 


as follows : : 
In the House of Lords: - 
lu the House of Commons ----- 

Tn the city violent debates and resolutions have been formed, censuring his 
Majesty’s ministers, in consequence of the refusal to receive their originab ad- 
dress upon the throne, and only through the medium of the Secretary of 
State. ' : 

We have for some time been undcr considerable alarm relative to the late 
uvpleasant occurrences in our Indian possessions, The cause was attributed to 
some military regalatious, considered by the officers as oppressive, and the in- 
troduction of which they opposed with arms in their hands, The insprrection 
had assuined an alarming form; every appearance evinced, aot sv much, 2 de- 
sire.to obtain a redvess of grievances, as to’ shake off subordination entirely, and 
té reuidunce obedience t» the mother country; and accordingly the insurgents 
had seized upon some of the strongest holds and fortresses on the coast, particu- 
Tarly at Seringapatam ; but by the prompt and vigorous exertions of Lord Minto, 
we learn, that, the whole of the insurrectiopal army have been either killed, 
surrendered, or taken prisoners, utter several skirmishes between the king’s © 
troopsand these of the company,’ ! 

It is remarkable that this spirit’ of msubordination did not arise among the 
reat body of the native troops*, but from tle European officers who commanded | 
them; the former merely followed, and possibly without a knowledge of the 
origin of the disaffection. te ' . 

" 'Totelligence has been received by Some Fast India vessels lately arrived, that 
Bf Bourbon, a French i omy in the Indiat acean, lias surrendeted 


the I 
0 the British aruns, in the port of which was found, riding at anchor, two of the 
ndia” company’s vessels which had been captured by the enemy and carried in 
tlieve; viz, the Eurdpe, and Streatham, [tis wot probable that we shall be able 
‘to'rdth the island for want of a suflicient force to garrison it, “The island js 
150 Ai in circumference, and TE eae a, to the enéniy, as being 


esh aud refit théir, vessels on the Todign 


the 
station. 


incipal port they have to, ret 
‘ Foreith Affairs, 

France.—Messengers have continucd to pass and repass between Londor and 
Paris for, some, time, aud jhe rumours on the subject of the terms of peace have 


* It may perhaps be curious to state the amount of the military of the Eastern Company 
pf Mer iy 4 forpe, that ia Europe would weigh heavy in the scale of watfares, .. | 
Be egiments Native Cavalry, 1 Marine Battalion, 
a 





Regiments Native infautry, 1 Regiment Engineers. 
a Regiment, Foot, Madrasa ‘Native Cavalry, 
1 nt Artillery, 25 iunents Native Iyfantry, 
I Reyiment Engineers. @ ions Artillery, 


Bombay 9 Reginents Native Infantry, - 1 Regiment Engineers. 
1 Regiment 


Total &7 Regiments, nearly force of 70,000 men, exclusive of his Majesty's forces ; 
bo +) eee of @& Battalions of Infantry—14,000 : 


i 64,000 
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she has concluded it without his Majesty’s participation. It is his Majesty’s 
earnest wish that no event may occur to occasion the interruption of those rela- 
tions of amity which it is the desire of his Majesty and thg interest of both 
countries to preserve. . 

We have it further in command to communicate to you, that the efforts of 
his Majesty for the protection of Portugal have been powerfully aided by the 
confidence which the Prince Regeut has reposed in his Majesty, and by the 
co-operation of the local yovernment, and of the people of that country. The 
expulsion of the French’ from Portugal by his Majesty’s forces under Lieute- 

xaut General Lord Viscount Wellington, and the glorious victory obtained by 
hin at Talavera, contributed to check the progress of the French arms in the 
peninsula during the late campaign. . 

His Majesty directs us to state that the Spanish government, in the name and 
by the authority of King Ferdinand the Seventh, has determined to assemble 
the general and extraordinary cortes of the nation: his Majesty trusts that 
this measure will give fresh animation and vigour to the councils and the arms 
of Spain, and successfully direct the,energies and spirit of the Spanish people 
to the maintenance of their legitimate monarchy, and to the ultumate deliver- 
ance of their, couutry. 

The most important considerations of policy‘and of good faith require that 
as long as this great cause can be maintained with-a prospect of saccess, it should 
be supported, atcording to the nature and cireumstances of the contest, by the 
strentiows dnd continued | assistance of ‘the power and resources of his Majesty’s 
dommions ; and his Majesty relies.on:the aid of his parliament in bis aaxious 
endeavours to frustrate the attempts of France against the- independevce of 
Spain and Portugal, and against the happiness and freedom of those loyal and 
resolute nations, reat} wR 
* His Majesty cotiithands us to atquaint you, that the intercourse betweerr his 
Majesty’s' mitiistet ‘in Atherica andthe government of the'Wiited’ States has 
been suddenly tnd unexpectedly interrupted. His Majesty’ Sincercly regrets 
this event: he has however received the strongest’ wssurance ‘from the American 
Yhinisier ‘resideut’ ae'this cdtrt, that the United States ate desitdus of maintain- 

ne friendly réltidng between the two Gouftrice, This desire’ will be met bys 

sfresponding dispésition on the part of his Majesty. : 

’ Gentlemen ot the House of Commons, 
~" His Majesty had dir cted us to infotm youl that he has ordered the estimates 
for the current yeat’to be laid before you f his Majesty’ has directed them to ‘be 
formed with all tle attention to’ economy, which the’ support of bis allies, and 
the séturity of his dominioris wilP permiti—And his aaeieey, ees upon your 
geal ‘and ldyalty¥ to afford hit ‘steh ‘supplies*as may be ‘Necessary for those 
esseiitial objects. en : os a 

He commands us to express how deeply he regrets the préssure upon his sub- 
jects, which che protracted continuahée of the war renders ihevitablls , \ 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, ‘ay hs ’ 

We are com nanded by his- Majesty, to: express his hopes, that you, will re- 
sume the, coveideration-vf the state. et the inferior clergy, and adopt such further 
Incasyres, Apo us joteresting, subject.as, may appearwo you, to-be proper. 

We. bave i further im command to state to you that the aggounts, which will 
he Jaid | ¢torg you ef the trade aud revenue of the country, will be found highly 
satistactory. 

W batever temporary and partial inconvenience may have resulted, from the 
mcasurcs which were, dipeeted by: France; against those great sources -of our 
poobpurily aud pip vugthy shose measures, baye wholly failed of producing any 
permanens ay genural effegt, 19d 0 

TVhe inveterate hostility of our enemy cuntindes to be directed against this 
Gountry with unabated anunosity and violence, “‘o guard the security of his 
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Majesty’s dominions, and to defeat the designs which arc .meditated against 
us and our allies, will require the utinost efforts of vigilance, fortutude, aad per- 
severance. : 

In every difficulty and danger bis Majesty confidently trasts that he shall 
derive the most effectual support, under the cedtinued blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, from the wisdom of his parliament, the valour of his forces, and the spi- 
rit and determination of his people. 





An animated debate took place, wherein the anti-ministerialists in both 
houses galled jqudly for investigation on the result of the two unsuccessful 
expeditions, viz, Spain aud Walcheren, aud the division did not take place 
till near four o'clock in the morning, when the majority tor uiinisters were 
as follows : : 

In the House of Lordg--++++++++++++52 
Iu the House of Cotamous ----> 190096 


Tn the city violent debates and resolutions have been formed, censuring his 
Majesty’s ministers, in consequence of the refusal to receive their originab ad- 
dress upon the throne, and only through the medium of the Secretary.of 
State. ' 

We have for some time been under considerable alarm relative to the late 
uupleasant occurrences in our Indian possessions, The cause was attributed to 
some military regulatious, considered by the officers as oppressive, and the in- 
troduction of which they opposed with arms in their hands, ‘The insprrection 
had assumed analarming form; every appearance evinced, not so much, 2 de- 
sire to obtain a redress of grievances, as to shake off subordination entirely, and 
to renounce obedience t» the mother country; and accordingly the insurgents 
had seized upon some of the strongest hulds and fortresses ou the coast, particu- 
farly at Seringapatam ; but by the prompt and vigorous exertions of Lord Minto, 
we learn, that, the whole of the imsurrectiopal army have been either killed, 
surrendered, or taken prisoners, utter several skirmishes between the king's 
troopsand those of the company." ' 

It is remarkable that this spirit: of imsubordination did not arise among the 
great body of the native troops*, but fromthe European officers who commanded 
thein ; the former merely followed, and possibly without a knowledge of the 
origin of the disaffection. 

Intelligence has been received hy some Fast Tndia vessels lately arrived, that 
the Isle'of Bourbon, a French settlement in the Indiaii ocean, las surrendered 
to the’ British amns, in the port of which Was found, riding at anchor, two of the 
‘Trdia’ company’s vessels which had been captured by the enemy, and carried in 
tliere, viz. the Europe, and Streatham, [tis n6t probable that we shall be able 
‘to'récdin the island for want of a sufficient force a garrison it. ~The island is 
150 iniles in circumference, and of great consequence to the enenty, as being 
the principal port they have to rete aud refit their vessels on the Indign 


station, , 
: Foreign Affairs, 


France,—Messengers have continucd to pass and repass between Londom and 
Paris for some, time, aud the rumours on the subject of the terms of peace have 





* It may perhaps be curious to state the amount of the military of the Eastern Company 
pf Merchant» 4 force that in Europe woald weigh heavy in the scale of watlares . 


Bengal 8 Regiments Native Cavalry, 1 Marine Battalion, 
27 Regiments Native Infautry, 1 Regiment Engineers. 
A Buropean Regiment Foot, Madrasa 8 Regiments of Native Cavalry, 
1 F iment Artillery, 25 inents Native Iyfantry, 
1 Sbiment Engineers. @ Battalions Artillery, 
Bombay 9 Regitnents Native Infantry, 1 Regiment Engineers. 
1 an Regiment, 


Europe. 
Total 87 Regiments, nearly a force of 70,000 men, exclusive of his Majesty's forces ; 
’ 5 Regiments Cavalry, ‘ 
23 Battalions of Infantry—14,000 
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been very prolific. The report of a treaty of peace having been signed at 
Paris, between France and America, is without confirmation, and neither does 
it appear, as yet, who is the intended victim destined to the Imperial diadem 

nd the arms of the Corsican monster, but the general opinion is, that it will be 
the Emperor of Russia’s sister, the Archduchess Anne. The principal part of 
this farce being pertormed, the several vassal kings and queens have been per~ 
mitted to return to their several states, until they shall be again summoned to at- 
tend the consummation of some other act or deed to be registered in the conti- 
nental black book. 


Holland has been for some time undcr considerable alarm from the account 
of Buonaparte’s intention (the more effectually to shut out British traffic 
from the Continent) to annex that country to France, indeed it is little better 
than a French province at present, and it answers the Corsican’s purposes much 
better to let it enjoy the name of a kingdom by itself, for we find he has conde- 
ascended to wave his intentions, at present, on the payment of a very handsome 
Joan, which they have very readily complied with. This system will always be 
a rod to shake over their heads when he wants 4 supply from the Duteh 


ts. 

Spain.—The latest account from our army received via Lisbon, is dated head- 
quarters, Badajos, 24th Dec. at that time there was nothing new, or of any im- 
portance in the general orders issucd ; the troops were marching to Abrantes 
and Coimbra, where the advanced part of them had already arrived. It appears 
that there is a French army at Ameyda, commanded by general Kellerman, who 
defeated the Duke del Parque, in the last battle that was fought in that king- 
dom between the French aud the patriots. 

The French army ander Victor, it was apprehended, would endeavour to force 
the Sierra Morena at the same time, ; 

‘It was also supposed that Marshyl Suglt had made a junction with Keller- 
mim, to oppose the British forces, 


America—The ruling governmeut of that country are highly incensed 
against Mr. Jackson’s letter, addressed to the Secretary of State; and a Com- 
mrrrer of the House of Representatives have reported that “ the expressions 
contained therein, conveying the idea that the executive government of the 
United States had a knowledge that the arrangement lately made by Mr. Ers- 
kine, his predecessor, on behalf of bis government with the government of tha 
United States, was enteretl into without competent powers on the part of Mr, 
Erskine for that parpoe were highly indecorous and insolent, &c. ; and further, 
that the letter sign Jackson, dated 13th Nov, 180), circular, was a still more 
direct and aggravated insult and affront to the American people and their go- 
vernment, and that it was evidently an insidious attempt w excite their re- 
sentment and distrust against their own government, by appealing to them 
through false or fallacious disguises against some of its acts, &c, and the 
Congress of the United States do hereby solemnly pledge themselves to the 
‘American people and to the world, to stand by and support the executive go- 
vernment in its refusal to receive any further communication from the said F, 
J. Jackson, and to call into action the whole force of the nation if it should 
bécome necessary, in consequence of the conduct of the exectitive government 
io this respect to repel such insults, and to assert and maintain the rights, the 
honour and the interests of the United States; on which the following bill was 
read and passed to a second hearing : 

“ A bill to prevent the abuse of the privileges and immunities a by 
foreign ministers within the United States : that if apy foreign minister shall be 
committed, or may hereafter commit any such act as by the laws and $ 
of nations would justify the president in ordering such out of the dir 
trict of the United States, or in sending bim home to his sovereign, in every 
such ease, where the ident shall deem it proper and expedient to exercise 
his constitotional authority, he is hereby authorized and empowered to cause a 
warrant to be issued and signed by the secretary, directed to any civil officers,. 
of military oficers, commanding bim to provide for and enforce the departure 
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of such ambassador or minister, and taking precaution to avoid improper or 
unnecessary violence in the execution thercot, 

Whilst t things have been passing in the senate, the House of Represent- 
tives have been entering resolutions ; of which it is difficult to say which is the 
most prominent feature : hostility to this country is absurdity, object of 
them 1s to _ and bring into the American ports all vessels and cargoes whieh 


may be to other ports than those within the British dominion and her 
colonies, 

Austria seems to be entirely under the controul of French despotism, and M. 
Otto, French miuister, at the court of Bavaria, is appointed ambassador to 
Vienna, and is departed for the Austrian capital; and Prince Stahremberg, 
the Austriaw minister, at the British court, who has been waiting for some time 
ou the event of our accepting the overture of Austria to negociate a peace, has 
already taken his departure for France; and he returns bowing to that very 
court whieh ordered his departure from their territory in disgrace but a short 
time since. We cannot refrain to couple with ts, the catastrophe of Mr. 
Bathurst, the late British envoy, at the court of Berlin, as taken from theFrench 
journals to colour the transaction over; it states that Mr. Bathurst had evinced 
symptoms of insanity on his journey through Berlin, and that he bad destroyed 
himself in the vicinity of ime. but recent information forcibly tends to 
fix the guilt of Mr, Bathurst’s death or disappearance upon the French govern- 
ment, who have already called in murder more than once to Snish their infa- 
mous schemes, It appears that Mr. Bathurst left Berlin with passports from 
the Prusian government, and iu excellent health both of body and mind. He 
was to wr to Hambro’ to embark for this country, but Hambro’ he never 
reached, At some town near the French territories he was seized, as is suppos- 
ed, bya party of French soldiers. His pautaloons have beer found near the 
town where he was seized, and a letter in them to his wife, but nothing else, 
The Prussian government on oe the intelligence evinced the deepest re- 
fists and have offered a large reward for the discovery ef the body, but without 

ect, 

Stockholm, the late king and his family have left Gripsholm for Carl 
and pestester thence to Stralsund, intending to retire to Switzerland by way of 
Hamburgh and Hanover. An imperial edict was lately published, ordering 
with a view to expedite the payment of the war contribution due toFrance all in- 
dividuals to bring in before the 1st May 1810, their gold aud silver plate to the 
mint, to be exchanged at a certain valuation for debentures, which will be re- 
eeived as specie, in payment of a loan which has been opened. 

And the following account says that peace has been concluded between 
France and Sweden, by which Sweden recovers the whole of Pomerania, 
which we fear will be dearly paid for. 


Agricultural Report, 24th Jan. 1810. 

The great mildness and open state of the weather duriug the first part of 
the month, left the growing wheats in the most thriving state ever remem- 
tered, and the present frost is considered as very beneficial to them. The 
* ploughing for beans and peas is scarcely begun, some old leys have been broken 
wp during the month, but much labour has been performed in the baru, con-' 
sequently a great deal of corn has been sent to market——The cattle stock of 
both kinds have been doing very well, but still keep high m_ price.—T urnips 
seem in general to have sustained no injury by the weather. 





BRITISH PRISONERS IN SPAIN. 


To THR EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 
FINDING in this, and other in Britain, a general prejudice against 
dor Spats easton, of being waahy vithent sad patinenr ant % them- 
selves, and as ugkind and ungenerous to the British, 1 em induced to send you 
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the following narrative ; in doing which, I do no more than record the grateful 
sense, which, to the end of life, I shall envertain, of the indescribuble kindness 
which I and three other British soldiers, experienced at the bands of the Spa- 
niards. Before proteeding to my narrative permit me to say of myself, that I én- 
listed into the 84 regiment of Guards in the year 1798; and, with the 1st bat- 
talion of that regiment, served in Holland, Egypt, Hanover, and Copenhagen, 
under the respective commands of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, aud Lord Cathcart. 

“ In the beginning of last year, I went to Portugal with Sir Arthor 
Wellesicy, and, in the bartle of Talavera, reccived three different wounds. After 
the retreat of General Cuesta from tiat place, I and many other wounded Bri- 
tish, fell into the hanes of the French. I was in the first escort of prisoners sent 
Of to Madrid, in nuniberaboat 500. On our arrival at the bridge at the entrance 
of this éity, the escort halted tor some time; and so soon as the Spaniards were 
apprised, that the escort consisted of British prisoners, they came to us, and 
shewed us the most unbounded tokens of kinducss, Had the gaard permbcted, 
they would have loaded us with presents, Eveuin despite of the guard, many ran 
in, and put money nro ovr hands. At Madrid, we were attended in a convent 
by Spanish surgeons and nutses, whose treatment of us was of the very kindest 
nature. The inhabitants flocked round our hospital, and when they could get at 
‘any of the windows they gave as money, bread, vegetables, and indeed every 
thing that they thoug!t could contribute to our comfort. Even after several gen- 
teel people were taken into custody by the sentries for such marked kindness 
co os, the Jadies and gentlemen used frequently to:send old men and women 
with money, which they threw to us iu at the window. When our men recovered 
ney were removed to a prison, ard allowed by the French only brown bread 
dnd water. Here, genteel people brought them the best of every kind of eatables; 
amid 8o abundant was the supply, that the meti sold bread to the French soldiers 
dt'a penny per loaf. The predilection in favour of the British was of the most 
open atid avowed hature, particularly on the part of the females. Ladies have 
even in the presence of the French, and with a view to vex them, taken Britistr 
soldiers within théeir arms, and embraced them with appearance of the greatest 
affection, I way sdleiimly assured, that Madrid was ready for revott, and only 
waited ah Hpportanity of rising with some probable prospect of saccess, — After 
Being about ten days at Madrid, all who weré able to march were ordered for- 
wutd to Segovia, where we arrived on the second evening, in company with 500 
Spaniards, having marched 57 miles, I have seen many things revoltitg to hu- 
man feclings, in the course of my service as a soldier, but the coid blooded mur? 
der of thirteen Spaniards in the course of this march, affected me more than any 
ching T had ever Witnessed before. Their sole crime was inability to*keép up 
with the march; they were wantonly shot as they lagged behind. 

“ At Segovia, we were received with if possible, even greater kindness than 
at Madrid. « Li passing through the town, the people kept giving us,and when 
arrived at the hospital, they brought us bread, wine, brandy, and lint to dress 
our wounds; and a sort of canvas shoes, to those who were barefooted. While 
we were here King Joseph came to tlie town, the bells indeed were rung, but 
no other sign of joy; all was stili and silent, and few people out of doors. Af- 
ter remaining three weeks at Segovia, and being joined by another party from 
Madrid, we were marched fur France, hy the way of Valladolid. At this place 
there was no want of inclination to shew us kindvess, but the Spaniards were 
not allowadl to come near us, owing to their having aided the escape of 13° men 
belonging to Sir John Moore's afii¥ WAOTad een left there sick. The kind- 
ness which the Raitish experichced Mab pot vedfibed to towns ; the villages, even 
those not immediately in our route, supplied us spontaneously with provisions. 

On the 18th of Septetiber, we feft' Vallrddfid Tor Bayonne; we that Bering 
reached Seveco; in the course of the night, Jolin Smith, 3d Guards; JobreCoop, 
S2d regiment; Hi, Monten Gh regitnent,and inyselt, contrived to make eur es- 
eape from our escort, We travelled all night across the mountains, and in the, 


raring veptared into a house, to inguire aiter the French in that quarter, aid, 
eur woy to Portugal, The guidman of the house, When he was couvinced tliat ve 
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were very Englishmen, raised his wife out of bed, who made us some soup, and 
after consulting together, they dissuaded us from attempting Portugal, but re- 
ferred us to the next town for the more correct information; the worthy man 
went about two miles with as, to put us into the direct road. Arrived at the 
town in question, we were treated with the greatest kindness, and urged to ac- 
cept of a peasant’s clotles for our greater safety, we bring in uniform; these we 
declined, and asked a route to the nearest Spanish army. This they readily 
gave us, with sume very salutary directions, to prevent our falling into the hands 
of the French. Having now got amongst friends, and on our way to Astorga, we 
experienced the vreatest kindness from the peasants of the villages through 
which we passed. One of them whom we met with in a field, took us to an 
alcalde, who gave us rations of bread and wine, and passports which enabled us 
to draw rations during the remainder of our journey to Astorga, which lasted 
ten days. These rations were most cheerfully given to us by the inhabitants, 
At Alianza, a surgeon dressed the wound in my left arm, and gave me as much 
dressing as served me until I got to Corunna, Though we were, during the 
whole of this journey, surrounded by Frenchmen, we never saw one of them, 
owing to their keeping close in their quarters in large towas, which we avoided, 
by means of guides furnished by the villages,which guides led us over mountains, 
and through woods, with the greatest anxiety for our safety. The French sel- 
dom go far from their quarters, from apprehensions of being murdered by the 
peasantry. I did myself see in Gallicia old grey-headed men, who exultingly 
gloried in the deed of having killed a straggling Frenchman. 

We arrived at Astorga on the 1st of October, and were introduced to the Go- 
venor, wha received us very kindly ; he gave us in charge to the commander of 
the _— of Buenos Ayres, who with his officers and men, paid us every 
possible attention. An officer and a party belonging to that regiment escorted 
us to Corunna. During this journey the officer bespoke the kindness of the 
people in our favour, and they were indeed kind to us. In Gallicia, in almost 
every village, we saw young men at drill, and the greatest appearance of patriot - 
ism. I can safely aver, that, from, Madrid to Corunna, by our route, one uui- 
versal sentiment of detestation of the French prevailed, A stroug predilection 
in favour of the British is deduciable from the treatment my companions and 
I met with.—What the issue of the present contest in Spain will be I do uct 

end to say, but this I am enabled to state, from my intercourse with the 

jards, and a slight knowledge of their language, that there does exist.a fix- 
ed, determined, implacable hatred of the French, in the heart of almost every 
Spaniard. A feeling so general will not be easily reconciled to the dominion 
of a Frenchman ; aad until King Joseph has a place in the affections of thase he 
calls his subjects, his throne will be insecure. My companions and I returned 
to England in the Arethusa frigate, and arrived on the 10th October at Ports- 
mouth. J am, Sir, your humble servant, 

W. M‘Apam, Serjeant, 3d Guards. 
Glasgow, 29th Dec. 1809. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
RELATIVE TO TRADE, COMMERCE, THE ARTS, &c. 


(If the Authors and Publishers of all new Works, connected with Trade, Com- 
merce,} Manufactures, or the Arts, will forward Notices and Particulars of 
such Publications to the Editorof the Tradesman, (free of fapence) at No. 57, 
Skinner Street, a due attention will be paid thereto, and a ready insertion 
given of such Works.) ~ ' 

Sines High Price of Bullion, a Proof of the Depretiation of Bank Notes, by 

David Ricardo, 8vo. price 2s. 

A View of the Gold and Silver Coins of all Natious, exhibiting in above 
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four hundred copper plate engravings, an exact representation of the coins 
themselves, together with the name, assay, weight, and value of each ; to which 
is added, Sit leaac Newton's Tables of foreign gold and silver coins, made in the 
year 1700, by order of the privy council, by J. Ede, goldsmith, price 16s. 6d, 

A Pocket Grammar, illustrating the principles and practice of Trade and 
Commerce, for the use of young persons intended for trade and business, hy 
Thowas Mortimer, price 3s. 6d. 

A General Dictionary of Commerce, Trade, and Manufactures, exhibiting 
their present state in every part of the world, carefully compiled from the lat- 
est and best authorities, by Tho, Mortimer, 8vo,. 1280 pages, pg 25s, 

A Treatise on the Corn Trade and Agriculture, by P. Parquet. 8vo, 

rice 4s. 

. A Digest of the Bankrupt Laws, with a collection of the Statutes, and of the 
Cases urgued and determined in the courts of law and equity on that subject, 
by Basil Moutague, Esq. 3 vols. 31. 3s. : 

A Supplement to the first edition of a System of Chymistry, containing an ac- 
count of Mr. Davy’s experiments, and other recent discoveries, by Johu Mur- 
tay. Price 5s. 

A corrected Report of the last enacted Expurt and Import Duties of Cus- 
toms and Drawback, on Drugs, Chymicals, and Perfumery. Price 3s, 6d. 

A Series of "Mercantile Letters, intended to give a general knowledge of busi- 
ness to those young pessons whose views aic directed to commerce, and for the 
use of schodls, by E. Hodgkins, 12mo, price 4s, 

The Rudiments of Chymistry, illastrated hy experiments, with eight co 
plate engravings, of ¢hymical apparatus, by Samuel Parkes, author of the Chy 
mica] Catechisin,&c. Pricé 5s. 
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BANKRUPTCIES. 


( The Solicitors’ Names are between 
Parenthescs.) 

ASIIBY Richard, Uxbridge. (Mr. Riches, 
Uxbridge, and Messrs, Gale and Son, 
Bedford street, Bedford tow. 

Alner George Perkins, Weymouth and Mel- 
cow be Regis, factor. (Mr. Spencer, Dor- 
chester, and Messrs. Pearson and Son, 
Middle Tethple. . 

Atchison Williaw, Newgate street, boot and 
shoe maker. (Mr, Allen, Carlisle street, 


Soho, 

Asling Edward and James Cooper, Spa road, 
Bermoudsey, merchants. (Mr. Harman, 
Wine-office court, Fleet street, 

Rely Joseph, Hull, merchant. (Mr. Galen 

Hai et, Hull, and Messrs, 
Edmunds dnd Son, Lincoln's inn. 
Barker Joshua, Sunderjand, Durham, er, 
Mr. Donkin, Newcastle, and Messrs. 
egginson and Son, Hatton garden. 


Barlow James, Ne’ Isle of Wi 
Lt (Messrs, Chaktee and howd 
por : 

“ - = yr ve Rone oe surgeon. 

nr Ju » Wis essrs. Brigg: 

Rigs thon tha oo, Gray's ini. * o . 

Thomas, ‘Bis strget without, 
hat m re urer. (Mr. Hudson, 
Winkworth byil City road. 

Bland John, Moulton, Lincoln, blacksmith. 
(Mr. Rushwort, Holbeach, and Words- 
worth and Addison, Staple’s inn. 

Bliss William, Bristol, canal merchant, (Mr. 
Cox, Bristol, and 


square. 
Bonnett Charles, Colchester street, Crutchéd 


rinrs, ; 
Bowser William, Chatham, iron manufac- 
turer, (Mr, Mowbray, Bankside. 


meft- 
ew: 


r. James, Gray's inn. 





Brown William, Kep)ar mills, Davham. (Mr. 
Ward, Durham, and Mr, Jopson, Castile 
Street, Holborn, 

Capreol Thomas, Bishop Stortford, Herts, 
money scrivener. (Mr. James, Dowgate 


hill. 

Chandler Thomas, Bethnal Po grease. 
melter. (Mr. Woodward, Hillington, and 
Mr. Gillman, Bunhill row. 

Cotton Horace Salisbury, Cuckfield, Sussex, 
schoolmaster. (Mr. Bulkley, Newman 
Street, Oxford road. 

Crichley Edmund Richard, Frog lane, Isling- 

linen manufacturer. (Mr. Toom, 
Cc "s inn. 

Darley Ann, of the Roebuck, Holborn, vic- 
tuallér. (Mr. Whitton, @. James street, 
Bedford row. 

Davis Henry, Walworth, Surry, we maker. 

i (Mr. sree, Bur. a zs. ary Axe. 

aw muel, FI eford, rset, jobber 
if Bullocks, Ale Score, Ghasverne. 

Dibsdale James, Bedford street, Bedford row, 
boot and shee maker. (Mr. Kernet, 
Thavies inn, { 

Didier Peter, and wun. 7, bbett, St. 
James’s street, booksel (Messis. Wil- 
kinson and Young, Cavendish square. 

Dyer Richard, Dudley, Worcester, grocer, 
(Mr. Robinson, Dudley, and _ Messrs. 
Ansties and Cox, Inner Temple, London. 
her Maximilian, 8, merchant. 
a. /Upton, Nieholson, and Co. 

‘ ds, and Lambert and Sons, Hatton 


garden. 

Fuller William, Brandon, Suffolk, mone 
dcrivener. (Mr. Brotnbtidge, Gomide 
Plea office, Temple, London. 


Gilkes Thomas, Manchester, coach-maker. 

j . Brown — Manches- 

ter, and M essrs. Foulkes and Longdil!, 
Gray’s inn. 
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Graves Robert, Old Fountain, Rosemary 
Jane, victualler. (Mr. Whitton, Gt. James 
street, Bedford rew. 

NManbary Capel, Seething lane, corn factor, 
Messrs. Vandercom and Comyn, Bush 
ane, Cannon street. 

Namber James, New road, Radcliff highway, 
victualler. (Mr. Whitton, Gt. James 
Street, Bedford row. 

Marrington Thomas, Crown street, Soho, 
trunk maker. (Mr. Breokes, St. Alban’s 
street, Pallmall. 

Hewson Thomas, Gt. St. Helen's, Bishopsgate 

street, merchant, (Mr. Pullen, Fore street, 

Cripplegate. 

Hitehcock John, Broughton, Oxford, miller. 
(Messrs. Atpin, Banbury. 

Heddon Jaines, Bristol, merchant. (Mr. 
Strickland, Bristol, and Messrs, Price 
and Williams, Lincoln's inn. 

Johuson Joseph, Liverpool, tallow chandler. 
(Messrs. Griffith and Hinde, Fenwick 
street, Liverpool, and Mr. Windle, John 
street, Rediord row, 

Jones William, Yerdsiey, Liverpool, flour 
dealer and grocer, (Mr. Clements, Li 
verpool, Mr. Biackstock, Lon. 
don. 

Joweny William, jan. Northallerton, grocer. 
(Mr. Richard Turman, Yarm, and M:. 
Flexoey, Chancery lane, 

Joynson es Stourport, Worcestershire, 
hop merchant, (Messrs. Claike and Par. 
doe, Bewdley. 

Kenworthy William, Pendleton, Lancaster, 
ng Me. Hewitt, Manchester, and Mr. 

Hurd, Semple. 

Kimpton Richard, Marfieet, 

ork, horsedealer. (Messrs. Piccard 
and Broadley, Hull, and Messrs. Farlow 
and Roberts, Gray’s inn, 

Lee Andrew William, Sunderland, grocer. 
(Mr. Shafto, Sunderland, and Mr. Blakis- 
ton, Symond’s inn. 

‘Lindsay n, Newcastle on Tyne, cheese. 
mgnger. (Mr. Seymour, Newcastle, and 
Messrs. Bell and Brodrick, Bow lane, 


e. 
and William Cransten, Ashford, 
Kent, linen draper. (Mr. Nind, Throg- 

y morton street. 

a ~~ Robert and George Pringle, 
Crohns ‘ Tamm d SS 
Or. nson castie, an 

- it ana Broderi a Bow ee oe 

array Richa oO mpton, ker, L 
pow 5 hd Mr. Markham, Nertetaicton 
and Messrs. Hillyard and King, Copthall 


court. 
Marsh Rachel, Rayleigh, Essex. linen dra- 


Big, Hatvon oe Rochford, and Mr. 
rden,. 
Mason nm, Bradford, Wil . 
ppard 


Br. 
’ 
. Sheppar 
wi x 
Morris William, Birmingham, timber mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Spurrier and leby, 
Birmingham, and Mr. Egerton, Gray’s 


inn square. 
Mucklow James, Whiteoroés street, Middle- 
Fare bateher, (Mr. Venner, Warren strect, 


aare. 

omas and John J Stoken 

Charch, Oxford, tiniber dm oh (Mr. 

Parton, Walbrook. 

Parkes Wilmot, Gray’s inn, money scrivener. 
(Mr, Passman, Waruford court, Throg- 
morton street: 


Pimm John Richard, and Willi Ff 
Mark-lane, Gore fietars. (Mr. F hn need 


Holderness, 


Chancery ‘lane. 
Poster William, Shepperton and Lewisplace, 
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Hammersmith, common brewer. (Mr. 
Witlis, Great Ryder street, St. James’s. 

Prenie James, and Jeremiah Smith Birming- 
hum, and Skinner street, Snowhill, hosa- 
eis. (Mr. Davies, Lothbury. 

Railey Thomas.and James Hunt, Hall, com- 
mon brewers. (Messrs. T. and C. Frost, 
Hall, and Rosser and Son, Bartlett's 
buildings. 

Rich William, Charlotte street, Whitechapel, 
tallow chandler. (Mr. Wilson, King’s 
beneh walks. 

Roper Robert, Honndsditch, timber mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Leigh and Mason, New 
bridge street, Blackfriars. 

Rowley James, Bow lane, Cheapside, ware- 

* bhouseman. (Mr. Pullen, Fore street, Crip- 
legate. 

Sevill Joseph, Green lane, Yorkshire, cotton 
manufacturer. (Mr. Cardwell, Manches 


ter. 

Singleton John Arther, Manchester, watch 
maker, (Mr, Edge, Queen street, Nan- 
chester. 

Simpson George, Manchester, victualler, 
(Mr. Miln, Maychester, and Mr, Ellis, 
Chancery lane. 

Short William, and John Hopper, Clapham, 
Surry. (Mr. Ware, Blackman street, 


Borough. 
Slocombe Joseph, Bristol, batter. (Mr. Shep- 
para. Bath; Messrs. J. and T. Leman, 
ristol, and Shepherd and Adlington, 
Bedford row. 
Smatiwood George, Beach sircet, Barbican, 
brassfuunder. (Messrs. Harris and Son, 
astle street, Honudsditch. 
Spencer Abrahain, Basinghall street, woulles 
draper. (Mr. Oldbam, St. Swithin’s lance, 


Lombard strect. ‘ 
Swallow Richard, Selby, York, money scri- 
vener. (Messrs. Sykes and Knowles, 
New inn. 
Tanner Joel John, and Joel, Bbiey, Gioaces- 
ter, blacksmiths. (Messrs. Newman and 
Clarke, Stroad, and Mr. Constable, Sy- 


7 ge be inn, Ba Paddingto 
‘aylor Thoma: were .roed, Paddington 
Voutpenter. (Me Thamilton, Berwick 


street, Soho. 

Thornton William avd John, New Malton, 
York, merchants. (Mr. Walker, New 
Malton, and Mr, Lambert, Gray's inn 


atheck. 
Troutheck William Henry, Minories, victu- 
aller, (Messrs. Hall and Drake, Salter’s 


hall, Cannon street. 

Upsdell Pete: Castle street, St. Martin’s fields, 
builder. (Mr, Saunders, Charlovte street, 
Rathbone place. : 

Vallance William, East lane, Bermondsey, 
buildér. (Mr. Wasbrough, W 
cour alrect. 

Vernon Thomas, Towcester, Northampton, 
rocer. (Mr. Lovell , and 
frcors. Foulkes avd Longan!, Gray’s 
inn. 

Waltun Cresswell, Manchester, r = 
Jephson, bhester, and Mes+rs. 

rand Lowe, Southampton baildings. 


Wallace James, Fleet street, jeweller. 
(Messrs, ~ os _ Reyeml j ~~ — may- 
or’s court al & 

Wardman thomas. Horirn Selene Vern, 

‘acturer, (Mr. . 
and pe Caton aud Bremell, 


Aldersgate street. 
Waters Ben:amin, Fitch lane, and Holiov ay, 
Middlesex, broker. (Mr, Richings, Ely 


Weightman William, Birmingham, mereer, 
¥. Greenaway, Attieporoug i, War 


AA 
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wick, and Mr. 
Temple. 

Wood Emerson, Tottington, Lancashire, cot- 
ton manufactarer. (Mr. Woodcock, Bury, 
aad Blacklock and Co. Elm court, 

Wright Robert, W. Malcolm and C. Wright, 
Watling street, warehousemen. (Mr. 
Harrison, Craven street, Strand. 

Wright William, Stockport, hairdresser. (Mr. 
Harrop, Stockport, and Mr. Edge, liner 
temple. 

York Henry, Car 
side, silk dealer, 
Jane. 


Baker, Brick court 


lane, Foster lane, Cheap- 
(Mr. Batty, Chancery 


DIVIDENDS. 


Anderson Alex, and David Robertson, 
Cclewan street, insurance brokers, 3 March. 

Armitage J. Leeds, cloth merchant, 5 Feb, 

Ayres J, Stratford, Essex, coal merchant, 
a7 eb. 

Bacon W. Sheffield, grocer, 15 Feb. 

Batte: bee Purnabas, Liyan, haberdasher, 
27 Jan. 

Bailey T. Birmingham, victualler, 16 Jan. 

Barber Miles, Lounbury, mere hant, 3 Feb. 

~~ W. Bishopsgate street, dealer, 30 


Jai 

Bennett J. Gouldston square, builder, 3 
Feb. 

Berry C. sen. and R. Rochester, Norwich, 
bookseller, 25 Jan, 

Bell James, Flour de Jisstreet, Spitalfields, 
soap maker, 30 Jan. 

Blundell James, Lloyd's coffee-house, in- 
surance broker, 3 Feb. 

Bowles’ Anth, Thos. and Thos, Williams, 
Kent street, grocer, 10 Feb, 

Bradshaw W. Shefiield, grocer, 26 Jan, 

Brandish J. H. Birmingham, factor, 18 


1, merchant. 1 Feb. 


Jan. 
Bridge John, Live 
mn, haberdasher, 24 


reap R,. Hol 


Ja 
Bishop 8.Cheltenhain, haberdasher, 20 Jan. 
Briggs RK. Liverpool, merchant, 5, Feb. 
Brown Isaac, Maryport, Cuimbeyland, 
brewer, 8 Feb, 
; Brown J. jun, Steep, Southampton, fell. 
monger, 8 Feb. 
\ * Brymer J. King street, Soho, taylor, 13 


Feb. 

Campbell J; Shakespear tavern, Covent 
Garden, 3 Feb. 

Cawthorn P. Cateaton street, warehouse- 
man, 30 Jan. 

+ oe c. East Farleigh, Kent, yeoman, 


20 Feb. 
Cheetham J. Fail th, L t 
facturer, 2T Jan 
Chippendall T. St. Martin’s lane, uphols- 
terer, 13 March. 
Close W. and M. Leeds, dycrs, 2 
Colekin William and John, 


grocers, 3 Feb 
Corlet tase. Friday-st. warehouseman, 3 





Jan. 
ventry, 


Feb. 
Cotton L, Fenchurch street, merchant, 20 
an. 
Crane T. Preston, Lancaster, ironmonger, 
30 Jun. > 
Crisp W. Cockspur street, perfumer, 30 


Jun. ‘ 
Pe Coniston C. Ashborn, Derby, grocer, 27. 


eb. 

Castins Sam. Thos, Bishopsgate street, 
glover, 24 Feb, 

Dand W, Whitehaven, Cumberland, mas- 
jin mauufactarer, 8 Feb, 
a. Davies P, Manchester, liquor merchant, 5 

Davies 8 and P, Drayton, Salop, bankers, 
30 Jan, 


Dividends. 





[Feb. }, 


Davies D. Carmarthen, iroumonger, 19 


Jan. 

Deakin John, Manchester, manufacturer, 
20 Feb. 

Dean Wm. commen street, Russell square, 
shopkeeper, 23 

~? birst at “Hallifax, York, grocer, 7 


Feb 

Dodds J. Alderngate street, goldsmith, 27 
Jan. 

Drewry W. sen. Falkingham, Lincoln, car- 
penter. 

Dadley C. Stokes, Gracechurch street, 
merchant, 6 Jan. 

Eaden Geo. alias Yeadon, Bermondtey 
street, leather dresser, 3 Feb. 

Ellis C. New otreet, Fleet street, jeweller, 


3 Feb. 

Ellis J. Horbling, Lincoln, grocer, 8 Feb. 

Empson £. Bowling street, Westminster, 
victaaller, 10 Feb. 

Eschke Chris, Aug. Sherborne lane, mer- 
chant, 23 Jan. 

Evans J. Cardigan, linen draper, ¢2 Jan. 

Fetherstone P, and J. Hodgson, jun. Christ- 
church, distillers, 27 Jan. 

Fraser I. Bolson and Niton, Wite Hart inn, 
Kensington, ma-ons, 3 Feb. 

Fuller John, Lewes, Sussex, butcher, 29 


«Jan. 


Galloway J. Brook street, Holborn, book- 
seller, 30 . Bag 

Gibbons '. Deritend, Warwick, grocer, 9 
Feb, 

Gibson T. Higli street, Mary le bone, iron- 
monger, 6 Fi 

Gore William, Aldgate, Manchester, Ware- 
houseman, 3 Fe 

Greengrass C, Burleigh, Essex, baker, 27 
Jan 

Hand Joseph, Wormwood street, ware- 
houseman, 13 Feb, 

Hanslip W. Stradbrook, Suffolk, 6 Feb. 

Harerte T. and J. Price, ‘Bristol, merchants, 


13 J 
_ Harvey J. Springfield, Essex, bricklayer, 
Jan 


“ G. Stroud, Gloucester, clothier, 12 


eb, 
Hodgson J. Whitehaven, merchant, 16 Jan. 
Holmes and Llall, Crosby square, mer- 
chants, 3 Feb. 
Holms F, Ashborn, Derby, mercer, £2 Jan. 
Howard J, and J. Burnley, Lancaster, 
cotton spinner, 25 Jan. 
Hunt J. Norwich, Duffield, manufacturer, 
2 Feb. 
Harry J. and R. Powles, Nag’s Head court, 
Gracecharch street, 27 Feb. 
f. Jackson J, Great Yarmouth, chymist, 2 
an. 
Jackson P. Manchesier, hardware manu- 
facturer, 31 Jan. 
Jackson John, ‘Farnbam, Surry, apothe- 
cary, 30 Jan. 
James W, Swansea, shopheeper, 2 Feb. 
PO hae Sam. Ludgate hill, silk mercer, 
Jones A. Bath-square, ,Portsea, slopyeller, 


27 Jan, 
I A —. D. Portsea, Hants, tallow rete, 
13 Fe 
Kent W. Russell street, Betmondse: 
ner, 20 Jan.  —— 
ae G. Holloway, Middlesex, builder, 


ES bet J. Staine green, Huntingdon, 
vi eech W. Hor k, woolstapler, 7 Feb 
ac Horton, Yor ,i fe 
Lewis L. and I. Rodd, Newcastle, mil- 
liners, 22 Jan. 
Lister P. and W. and‘F. Lon gbottom, Hep- 
tonstall, Hajlifax, cloth spinners, 5 Feb, 
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_Livermore Thos, Chelmsford, grocer, is 


Yeb. 

Lloyd Thos, Hughes, Poultry, slate mer- 
chant, 6 Jan. 

Laat R. Longacre, ironmonger, 27 Jan. 

Lucas W. Cheapside, warehouseman, 27Jan. 

Loxton J. Exeter, linen diaper; 13 Feb. 

Maine FE. London, merchant, 6 Feb. 

Matthews W. Browu’s lane, Spitalfields, 
€ nter, 27 Jan. 

arriott J. Burnby, Lancaster, cotton- 

spinner, 9 Feb. 

Merrick J. and Sam. Ifoskins, Mark lane, 
merchants, 3 Feb. 

M‘Leod W. Crown street, Westminster, 
army agent, 30 Jan. 

Mills J. Saddleworth, York, dyer, [7 Feb. 

Middleton T, Maiden lane, Battle bridge, 
blue manufacturer, 20 Jan. 

Miles C. Bermondsey street, fellmonger, 
25 Jan. 
Mitchell T. Hatton court, Threadneadle 
street, merchant, 27 Jan. 

Moffatt T. and J. Brown, Goswell street, 
27 Feb. 

Morse T. Cheapside, Wovd street, Factor, 


7 Jan. 
Mould H. Winchester, cabinet maker, 10 


Feb. 

Munns H. Knightsbridge, paper stainer, 
27 Jan. 

Newcomb QO, Hollies street, upholsterer, 
30 Jan. 

Nightingale T. Dewsbury, York, mercer, 
11 Jan. 

Ogden J, Oldham, Lancaster, hatter, 20 


an. 
Ogilvy W. juu. Mylne {nd Chambers, 
Jeffery® square, merchants, 3 Feb. 
Palke R. Little Heinpstone, Devon, coal 
merchant, 15 Feb.: 
Parsons John, sen. and jun. Ludgate hili, 
bookseilers, 3 Feb, 
Pearson J. Pudsey, York, clothier, 3 Feb. 
Pinkington W. Gee, Bawtrey, inn keeper, 


13 Feb. y 
Plumb T. and J, Wood, Ormskirk, manu- 
fucturers, 17 Jan. 
Polack B. Sheffield, watchmaker, 31 Jan. 


Potts J. White Bear yard, Back bill, look. |. 


ing-glass frame maker, 13 Jan. 

Potter J. and W. Monkton, Silver street, 
Cheapside, warehouseman, 3 March. 

Reisendeck John Godfrey, Sierborne lane, 
merchant, 23 Jan. 

Richards A Oxford street, linen draper, 
13 Jan, 

Riddlestorpher G. A. Whitechapel, haber- 
dasher, 2 Jan 

Rose W. Earl’s court, Kensington, brewer, 
10 Feb. f 

Ross D. Alcock, Gracechurch street, ho- 
sier, 22 Jan. 

Shaw J. Newgate street, linen draper, 
6 Jan. - 

Sherratt W. Birmingham, cnrrier, 2 Jan. 

Sly George, Wanstead, stock broker, 40 


Jan. 
Taylor, J. Brown's lane, Spitalfi¢ids, baker, 
30 Fi 


an. 
‘thom-on W. Woodford, Lsoex, apothecary, 
23 Jan. 
Toulmin O. Essex street, Strand, navy 
“Sryreoll J! 


27 he. “wi 
Underhill J. avd J. Guest, Birmingham, 


Maidstone, Kent, ironmonger, 


merchant, 25 Jan, 
Ward Thee. Oxtord street, tallow chandler, 


£3 Jan. 

Warner E. jun. New sireet, Shoe lane, 
lamp muanbvfaciurer, 3 Feb. 

Wigzelt T. Jewry street, Aldgate, wine- 
merchant, 3 Feb.+ 


Certificates. 
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Wilks C. Birmingham, stationer; 17 Jan. 

Wiikinson T, and J. Wightan, Cateaton-st. 
woollen drapers, 10 Feb, 

Woodrotfe E.W oollastone, Gloucester, irom 
manufacturer, 19 Feb. 

Young A. and J. Bacon, St. Mary’s hill, 
merchants, 10 Feb. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Adams J, Walsall, Stafford, factor. 

Askew J. and W. Wright, New Bridge 
Street Blackfriars, Straw hat manufacturers. 

Barbridge Wm. Moor’s yard, St. Martin's 
lane, turner. 

Betham S. W. Furnival’s inn court, Hol- 
born, printer. 

Billett Geo, City Terrace, medicine maker. 

Bonuer F. HH. Fleet street, stationer, 

Booth W. Manchester, cottonspinuer. 

Bryan Tl. Mincing lane, broker. 

Byrechmore T. jun, Oxford street, dealer. 

Butcher C, Southampton row, Blooms 
bury, bookseller, ° 

Carr John, Scarborough, cabinet maker, 

Carter John, Ciaphain, Surry, mason, 

Chapman James, Pavement, Moorfields, 
shoe maker. 

Chapham Wm, Kermnington, Surry, wine 
merchant. 

Collins M. Wincanton, Somerset, 
draper. 

Cuff John, jan, Barking, Essex, brewer. 

Dand J. Kirby Stephen, Westmoilaund, 
banker. 

Davenport J. Aldermanbury, mércharit. 

Dicks Wm. Frome, Selwood, clothier. 

Done R. Manchester, dealer, 

Dowse J. Great James street, Bedford 
row, sciivener. 

Duchatelay L. D. Great Scotland yard, 
distiller. 

Fairweather Johu, Oxford street, linen 
draper. . 

Fenton Alex. Liverpoo!, merchant, 

Fenton J. and Geo. Moore, Rotherhithe, 
smiths and ironmongers. 

Freehuirn R. and J. Wilson, Queen street, 
Cheapside, warehousemen, 

Greetham C. Liverpool, merchant. 

Haflenden G. Basinghall street, ware- 
houseman, 

larrocks J, Bolton, Lancaster, muslin nia- 
nufacturer. 

Heywood James, Manchester, baker. 

Hodgson J. Liverpool, auctioncer, 

Hoskyu W. Cawsaund, Cornwall. | 

Humphreys T. Ludgate, Sudleworth, 
York, plumber, 

Jones R. Hodgson, Stourbridge, Winches- 
ter, closhier, 

Knight J. Lower Clapton, cura chandler, 

Lapish James, Highley, York, grocer, 

Leroux Henry Jacob, Canonbury square, 
Islingtou, bitilder. 

Levein & Barnes, Surrey, broker 

List W. Cateaton street, warehouseman. 

Little Messrs, K. L. A. and M. E. ‘Notting- 
ham, woollen drapers. 

Lacus J. P. Birming auctioneer. 

Meadows W, and K. Jolinson, Bell street, 
Paddington, coal merchants. 

Morgan 'G. Foster, stfeet, Bishopogate, 
cheese monger. : 

Mullen W, Cheam, Sarrey, builder. 

Marray T. Paternoster ruw, shoe manu- 
faeturer, : 

Nelson J. Leeds, York,:woolstapler. , 

Newcomb T. Basing hall street, warehouse. 


man. . 
Fichatil Birmingham, dealer. 
Ogden + Botang,- 

cottun spinner. 


Lh 




















182 Lmportations at Liverpool. (Feb. 1, 
+ and 7. ©. Parke, Manchester, Svire &. Metiifan, York, merchant. 

: tagvam court, Feneburch street, Ricid on ‘na OQeevy Cowley, 

» . c . hants. 
Jos. Portwood, Birmingham, cotton | 9" lo ab . ‘apie 


epinner rown's lane Spitalhelds, boker. 
Cegpingee R. Winthorpe. and Diekeo- . - jon, Wolverhampton, 
“h ms Tomkins R. Hatton garden, merchant. 


Puckeu |. moath, merehant. Toulmin W. Aldermanbury, money i 
. y: seri 
Perbe Yenveuste, Diebupagete : "Wakeling E. Clare, Suffolk, bre 
e . Clare, * wer. 
GO. Back lane, cow | = Walmesiey KR. Habergam Eaves, Lancas 


ter, cotton manefsctarer, 


4 Lancaster, currier. Wathina J. Che M h. 

a. , merchent. . prtow, Monmouth, draper. 

ns r Giver th, Durham, — Seuthampton row, Russell square, 

a Siliem, South Moulton street, ea- ann = ston beath, Glamorgan 
lenderer. Wire J. Manchester, cotton merehant. 


Gente 1 “Yumotion, Manta fealen Withington J. Rencorn, Chester, stone 
Darlaston, gan lock 


mason. 

dotn, Wood R. Liverpool, grocer. 
. Wood T, Kochdale, Lancaster, stationer. 
Macey @. and Co, Broad areet, Cheapside, | viing ‘James, Queen street,” Cheapside 


Satterthwatte Thomas, Kendal, Westmore- | ™¢'ebant. 
seneer. 





EES 
Importations at Liverpool, from 14th to 21st December. 


Wet --0947 casks, 57 barrels coffee, for T. Hinde ; 150 ditto, 2 ditto, 147 
293 serons, 10@ bales coyton, 57 tons logwood, 40 ditto fustic, 45 ditto 
wood, Ewart, Rutson, and Co. ; 14 casks coffee, 35 bo 2 tierces 

, J Wildman ; 145 casks coffee, J. Hayes and Co. ; 7 ditto, J. p32 
dine, Leman ; 9 ditto, J. Alderson ; 71 ditto, 2 barrels ditto, J. Fox ; 37 casks 
ditto, R. Thompson; S55 ditto, J. Bedwin; @ barrels ditto, 2 ditto sugar, R. Dew- 
burst; | eask coffee, 5 tamarinds, | barrel sugar, Currie and Co. ; 1 
rum, , 4. Tarlton, jun. ; 4 kegs tortoiseshell, Dutton and 
Moss ; 1 hogshead rum, J. 8 Hughes; | ditto wine, M. Leary; | ditto rum, J. 
Derbyshire ; 66lancewood spars, Frauce and Co. ; 2 barrels sugar, A. Wilkinson ; 
100 hides, J. Hurst ; 44 casks, 2 barrels coffee, 4 ditto sugar, 2 pipes, 3 hogshends 
@ barrels coffee, for J. Winder; 140 ditwo, 70 
ditto, 20 ditto, 8 hogsheads tobacco, Gaskell and Lyuass ; 200 bags coffee, Grilfiabi 
Brothers ; 1 quarter cask Madeira wine, W. Lynass. 

America.—80 bags cotton, for B. and J. Gray and Co. ; 100 ditto, J, Garnett, 26 
ditto, W. Christie, 99 ditto, W. Leigh ; 200 ditto 1 q. 28 handspikes, 13c. 39. 
staves, Leighand Sherlocks ; 60 bales cotton, for Hamilton, Crowder, and Co, ; 59 
Ogden and Harrison ; 285 barrels turpentine, 260 ditto flax seed, 3506 staves 
order ; 178 bales cotton, 100 hogsheads tobacco, 261 barrels tar, 183c. Iq. 10 staves, 

le. Iq. deals, for Carter and Peers ; 100 bales cotton, 47 tes. rice, 121 bagrels tur- 
pentine, 10 bales cotton, fur H. Matthie. 


From 21st to 28th Dec. 


West-Indies.—380 hogsheads sugar, 12 puncbeons rum, 14 casks, 161 bags coffee, 
237 ditto cotton, } ditto hemp,.for S. ch and Co. ; 20 hogsheads sugar, W. 
P. Litt and Co. ; 20 bales cotton, J. Bolton ; 171 ditto, 80 bags ditto, N, Water- 
house and Co. ; 11 hogsheads sugar, 5 puncheons rum, Kougemons aud Beherends; 
70 puncheons ditto, R. Leigh; 19 bags cotton, C. D. Forrester ; 4 ditto, 25 bags 

J. R ; 8 ditto cotton, J. Coleman; 56 ditto, J. Dover; 20 ditto, R. 
Wace and Co. ; 8 ditto, E. Brotberston; 20 ditto, Todd and Co. ; 5 ditto, J. Bond ; 
5 ditto, T, Rawlinson and Co, ; 6 ditto, R. Dobson; 1 puncheon rum, 15 .bags cot- 
ton, J. M. Ready ; 12 ditto, C. Waterton, “ig, oor Svete Cage Protos 3 8 
hogsheads suger, J. Heys; 10 coffee, J. C rough ; 40 ditto, R. Dobson , 
11. bags cotton, R. Jackson ; 7 Thompson ; 50 hogsheads sugar, H. Boss ; 
355 hogsheads, 21 barrels r, 292 casks, 56 cofiee, 4220 staves, for Clarke 
and Tods; 10 bales cutton, Mann, Barnard, and Co.; 31 bags coffee, Sill’ and Co. ; 
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7 bales cottdn; 25 casks, 70 bags coffee, J. Kirkpatrick ;'50 hogsheads 4 
Smith and Co.; 12 casks coffee, B. and J. Greetham and Co. ; 57 boxes sugar, 45 
tons logwood, for S. Holland and Co, 


Brazils—w0 bales horse hi 108 serons tallow, 2454 ox hides, 11000 hora tips, 
dy and Smediey ; 12 bales horse hides, 3 ditto horse hair, Mason, Hodgson, 
and 

Ameriva— 000 staves, 40 planks, 7 tes. rice, 6 bags cotton, for J. and H. ming 5 
864 ditto, J. Garnett ; 150 ditto, W. Leigh; 220 barrels pot ashes, for i 
and Graham ; 238 ditto, A. T. Patterson and Malouick ; 108 ditto, Buchanan aud 
Bean ; 21 ditto, J, Holt ; 153.ditto,63 cases, 953 bags flaxseed, Lodges and Tooth ; 
3186 pipes and hogshead staves, Earles and Carter; 20c. 1q. 24 staves, 110 casks, 
526 flax , for Earles arid Carter; 23 barrels ashes, J. Holt; $97 ditto, 
Mortall and Borland ; 48 handspikes, 30 deals, 4 masts, 5 spars, J. Winder; 44 
barrels ashes order ; 286 bales cotton, 2 barrels turpentine, for J. Garnett; 176 
bales cotton, 325 barrels four, 428 ditto turpentine, 82 ditto tar, 142 tierces rice, 82 
hago tobacco, 18 casks clover seed, for Copway and Davidson; 154 bales 
oe Mason, Hodgson, and Co.; 781 barrels turpentine ; Campbell and 

rears. 

Mediterranean.—170 tons valonia, 16 tons emery stones, 274 bales madder 
10 ditto silk, 477 cases, 100 drums figs, 125 ditto raisins, for Hughes and Duncan. 

Sweden. —157 barrels, 138 bags rock moss, H. Holmes and Son ; 103 bags juniper 
berrids, Sotgenfrey and R. Grabam ; 20 tons iron, 112 pieces red wood, 39 barrels 
juniper berries, fer Sorgenfrey and R. Graham ; 7 barrels tar, J, Bell. 

Portugal.6 pipes wine, for D. Hampson; 2 ditto, W.Statham ; 1 ditto, Knows- 
ley and Go. » 6 ditto, T. and W. Earle and Co.; 1 ditto, J. Walker; 11 ditto, J. 
Holgate and S6n; 6 ditto, W. Knowles; 10 ditto, H. Wilmot ; 10 ditto, Yarker 
and Witkinsen ; 15 ditto, C. Petty; 5 ditto, J. Cox and Co. ; 1 basket hams, 12 
boxes plumba, C. and J. Rawson and Co. ; 3 tons corkwood, J. Avera ; 35 pipes 
wine, order. « 

Aores.---658 bales cotton, 20 boxes oranges, 20 hogsheads tobacco, 108c. 

60 barrels pearl, 80 ditto pot ashes, for Ewart, Rutson, and Co. ; 16 tens orc 
for S. Continhe ; 9 boxes iemons, 6 ditto oranges, 3 tons corkwood, 50 boards, G. 
Goring and Son ; 8 boxes oranges, J. A. de Souza ; 8 ditto, 1 bag coney wool, 5 
dozen rabbit skins, 5 sacks barley, J. Jones. 

Russia, — 48 casks yellow candle tallow, 133 bundles hemp, 840 mats, for Sorgen- 
frey and R, Graham. 


From 29th Dec. to 4th Jan. 
West- Indies,---- +,Madeira, with 33 pipes, 4 butts, 4 hogsheads, 1 quarter cask wine, 
441 6 barrels sugar, 52 puncheons rum, 221 bales cotton, 33 casks 
coffee, 1 keg old copper, for Rawlinsan and Bagot ; 168 hogshtads sugar, 149 bales 


cotton, 38 tierces coffee, 6 puncheons rum, Colin Douglas and Co. ; 2 pi 1 
hogshead wine, Addison and Bagot ; 2 ditto, R. Preston ; 6 pipes ditto, PN de 
Vastombe ; 10 ditto, Lloyd and Salisbury ; 1 ditto, B, Gray ; 4 ditto, D. Smith and 
Son; 5 ney 1 hogshead ditto, Elkins and May ; 2 pipes ditto, J. Garnett; 1 ditto, 
W. Cross ; 3 butts, 1 hogshead ditto, J. Harding ; 1 butt ditto, S. Staniforth ; 1 quar- 
ter cask ditta, A. Littledale ; 58 bales cotton, J. Dank and Sons; 10 ditto, J. G. 
Foderingham ; 21 hogsheads sugar, J. Littledale. 

hamas,—239 bales cotton, 2 tierces, 7 barrels, 4 bags, 1 hogshead coffee, 2 tons 
lignumvit®, 10 ditto fustic, 4 hogsheads, 6 tierces, 5 barrels Sugar, # carriage guns, 
for J. Moss, ; 

' Amtrica,—3 bales cotton, for Lodges and Tooth ; 20 ditto, C. Tayleur and Co, ; 65 
ditto, Morrall and Borland ; 52 ditto, 300 barrels turpentine, 60c. staves, Martin, 
Hope, and Thdrnely; 461 bales cotton, 646. barrels turpentine, 177 ditto, 
120c. staves, 12 pieces pine scantling, for A. M‘Gregor and Co. ; 1301 batrels, 196 
half dittu four, 270 bags cotton, for J. Garnett ; 2barrels turpentine, order. 

Newfoundland,—2484c. codfish, for Hamilton and Graham. 
— bales cotten, Conway and Davidson; 201 bales cotton, D. Carru 
rs. : 
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Azorts.o--334 bexes oranges; for R..Hume ; 350 ditto, E. Jones ; 10 ditto, W. 
Rothwell; 1 ditto, J. Maury ; 376 bags cotton, 285 barrels ashes, for Worrall and 
Williamson ; 39 bags cotton, Beland, Sampson, and Co. ; 20 ditto, Little and Wo- 
therspoon ; 85 ditto, F, Nicholson. 

» Mediterranean.—45 casks raisius, 150 bales cotton, 302 bales madder root, 524 
pieces boxwood, for Hughes and Duncan. 

Sweden,---4219 bars iron, 557 fir balks, 20c. 18 deals, 809 deal ends, 4 boxes 
cobalt, for Dixon andCe. ; 180 bags juniper berries, 500 battens, for Sorgenfrey and 
R. Graham ; 12 bags juniper berries, 27c. 6 deals and deal ends, 251 fir balks, 
Worrall and Williamson. . 

Portugal.---50 pipes wine, for Quale, Harris, and Co. ; 21 ditto, S. Brown; 10 
ditto, R. Golightly ; 2 ditto, Robinson and Laurence ; 5 ditto, J. Ormerod and Son ; 
I ditto, J. Johnson ; 4 hogsheads di‘to, J. Dennison; 1 pipe ditto, C. Royds; 20 
bags cotton, Priestley and Co.; 165 cwt. corkwood, Bulley and Jobs 33 pipes, 16 
hogsheads wine, order; 330 chests, 135 half ditto lemons and oranges, for Earle and 
Co. ; 15 bags wool, 2 half chests oranges, for Strobel and Church ; 18 bales madder 
root, S. Williams ; 62 chests, 33 half ditto oranges, 210c. Sq. 10 staves, Farquhar 
and Co. ; 54 chests, 12 half ditto oranges, 24 boxes lemons, Hird and Ball; 731150 
half ditto flour, T. Leech ; 1113 barrels ditto 6m. horse tips, Morrall and Borland, 


From 4th to 11th Jan. 


America.---288 barrels pot and pearl ashes, a quantity of staves, &c. for J. Richard- 
son; 51 hogsheads tobacco, 105 bales cotton, order; 5654 horns, for J. T. Koster and 
Co. ; 2 pipes wine, H. N. and G.Scaly; 3 hogsheads ditto, G. T. Scaly ; 1 ditto, 
Robinson and Co. ; 26 bags cotton, Harrisons and Latham ; 205 ditto, Barrozo, 
Douradus and Co. ; 88 ditto, Farquhar and Co.; 129 ditto, Dyson, Brothers, and 
Co. ; 124 ditto, Stack, Lynch,and Hore ; 10 ditto, Lyne and Co. ; 4 boxes oranges, 
T, Matthews ; 6 pipes wine, J. Winstanley ; 38 ditto, order; 250 harrels ashes, 
36 hogsheads tobacco, 400 casks flax seed, 100 barrels, 140 half ditto flour, 170 
bales cotton, 15,500 barrels staves, for A. M‘Gregorand Co.; 34 barrels, 189 casks 
flax seed, 48 ditto, clover ditto, 1007 barrels, 100 half ditto flour, 110c. staves, 286 

les cotton, 16 casks bees- wax, order; 480 barrels turpentine, 16 bales cotton, for 

‘Iver, M‘Viccar, and M‘Corquedale; 600 barrels turpentine, 2 ditto rosin, for W. 
and R. Rathbone , 24 barrels tar, 225 ditto flour, 264 casks flax seed, 50 bales cot- 
ton, 80c. staves, 50 hogsheads tobacco, order ; 996 barrels ashes, 241 casks, 50 bags 
flaxseed, 104c. staves, for Morrall and Borland. 


Spain.---30 hogsheads tobacco, 33 bales wool, 24 kegs olives, for -Patterson and . 


Maloneck ; 86 bales wool, F. Jordan aud Co, ; 216 boxes oranges and lemons, 40 
cases raisins, R. Furlong. The Providence, J. Brodie, from St. Lucas, with 65 bags 
wool, 2 bales goat skins, 60 frails oranges, for J. Robinson and Son. 


Portugal.—91 bags cotton, for Stack, Lynch, aud Hore ; 52 ditto, H. Burmester’ 


and Co. ; 281 ditto, G. Roach and Co. ; 40 ditto, Harrison and Co. ; 52 ditto, 23 
bags wool, Lyne, Hathorn, and Co. ; 50 bags cotton, Lyne, Brothers, and Co. ; 2 
frailsfigs, N. Howard ; 50 bales wool, for Wilbys, Smith, and Co. ; 51. barrels pot 
ashes, T. and G. Hawkes ; 99 bags cotton, J. Seviner and Son; 85 ditto, Harrisons 
and Latham ; 82 ditto wool, J. E. Brooke ; 26 ditto, J. Leigh and Co. ; 100 bags 
cotton, for T. and W. Earle and Co. ; 429 ditto, Martins, Barrozo, and Co. ; 30 
ditto, J.T. Koster and Co. ; 151 bags cotton, for Robin and King ; 87 ditto, H. Bur- 


mester and Son; 135 ditto, Stack, Lynch, and Co.; 20 half chests oranges, W.° 


Seward ; 1900 quarters wheat, for D. Shaw; 50c. staves for Cropper, Benson, 
and Co, ; 

Mediterranean, —2427 canters, 69 rosoli brimstone, 42 canters corkwood, 3206 
kintals valonia, 88 pieces dyewood, for S. Holland ‘and Co. ; 30 drums fruit, G. El- 
liot ; 105 pipes, 3 hogsheads wine, 5 tons barilla, 2 jars cant hatides, 8 ditto grapes, 
1 keg anchovies, 2 ditto macaroni, | ditto capers, for J. Woodhouse, jua. 
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FLAX, 
G. Sharpeand Son - 
Oom and Uo, «+++ 
A. Kruse 
R. Newall 
Favene and Co, «.+++-++6+ esecees 


eeeeeee 


Westinghausen aud Co - - 

Forrester 

Hlilbers and Co, ++-+-++-ee ee eee weeesece 
T. Wilson --- 

Drew and Co. 

J. and J. Mackenzie-+-+-+- éseebe 

C. Alrich 

G. Tod - 

C. Page - 

Raikes and Co, ++ -e+++++++++ 0 by eev0, 6 o- *40 
1. F. Boland 

I. H. Busk 

R. Kiddy 

Rucker and Co 


Enebom and Co, 
Oom and Co. ++-- 
C. Grant 
A. Kruse, +++» 

BD Wawel 2 ob eclcansaceces 
LH. Busk - - ss 
Sharpe and Sons --++++-<+-4- 


eeeerne 


eee eee eee eee ee eee | 


W. Atkinson -- 
Favene and Co...++++-- 
1. V. Schroeder ---- 


L. Hill e+ -eeees . 


P. Forrester -+++--+++ 
Westinghausen and Co. 
G. Fimdt and Co. ------ 
White and Co, -+--+-- 
R. Chapman -- - 
Bainbridge and Co. ++ ++-+-++++ 
Hilbers and Ca..ea- cece ceceeecs 3 
Harford and Co.-+..+++-- 

Bitsk and Co, --ee++-e- 

Groffhule Brothan 

Robertson and Co, - 

G. Tod 

Rocker and Co. -.+- eseecceess 

W. Freme e 

Enebom and Co, 
Bennett and Co..-- 

Hariord and Co.s+.-<eeeee cence 
Thorntons and Co. 
Mellish and Wo. «-- 


ee ee ee 
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26 


Importations, §c. 
Importations at the Port of London, from 21st Dec. to 20th Jan, 1810. 


TONS. 
seeee§ 5O 
65 


HEMP, 
Lubbock and Co, ....--.+6+- 
L H. Rusk 0-0 seesees oan 
R. Kiddy au 
I. Ram-ey -- cecceee 26 
White and Co, pamdeoatooe 
Rucker and Co, «+-+++++++ 
W. Jameson 
R. S. Young 
Berthon and Co, 


Cox and Co, 


Thrown. 
Ibs. 


ey: ~ apps 
dnwekteeiaenemetess se Mie 
O00 es cmc ees 11143 
atatbechas thakibestics TN 
reo yee 
ecccce BBV. 0 + cemmmn 
++ 100 
- 400 
500 


3 
Messrs A. Favene 
Hatton and Co, -- 


T. Dobson 
Gandglfe and Co. -- 
Martin and Co,-+-- 
W. and J. Hure occescccccce 0 cqmmumnss 
F. Fisher ° 
C. and J. Robinson --- 
Backhouse end Co, 
Zz. Levy «+++ “ 
Pena and Co,--++-- 
R. Brandon 

J. Cazenove and Co. «-+-- 
Doxatt and Divett---.++- 
J. Motteux and Co, ----- 


~~ ee 
eee + «2150. -+21080 
see +3000... -5000 
250 
6420 15733 
SPANISH WOOL. cwr. 
R. Buller and Co. -+- sseees 300 
Salter and Co, -- sessepeces 130 
I. F. Schroeder «+ C08F iS dcices 
1. Pewrson oe sccccscccdcccs 
Aimyantl «+ ++ereseeeeeweeeeeene 
1 Rapp Cee eee vececocesece 
J. Cambell - 
Piesehell and Co, --.- 
Pott and Co, +++ secereeecerreeeereees 100 
I, Rapp eeeerees 63 
Rucker and Co,------ qrcecdstunnecees 
Garvias and Co,.- 
Harman aud Co, 


eee ereeee 


eee een nee 


tere ewer eters wewee WN~Y 
1035 
TONS, 
eee ee meee 30 
69 


RAGS. 
Green aud Co, +++++++-> 
Albers and Co. - 
[. Twemiow 
S. Alien ++ 
Green and Co 
Soltan and Co. ---- 
Walmesley and Co. «++++-eseeeeeeeees 





Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, Fire Office Shares, 3c. 


London Dock Stock, 1391. per cent.—East India ditto, 195!.- 


Weeat India ditto, 1851.—Commercial ditto, 


Mi, to 851. per cent. prem.— Fast Country ditto, 85). per share —Grand Union Canal, 10). per share 


prem.—Grand Junction, 2261. ex, dividend of 21. 10s. per share cles 
irand Surrey old shares at 651. with new ditto attached, at par.— Tames and 
Croydon Canal, 501. per share.—Kennet and Avoa, #61. datto.— Wijts and Berks, 4). dit: 
be Fire and Life Assurance shares, 126). ditto 

ance, 5st per share prem.—Strand Bridge, 15s. to 20s. ditto,—Sonth London Water W. «ks, 1451, p 


391. ditto.—Glo 


~Ellesmere, Bol. —Lanca-ter, 201 
edway ditty, 26l. Aigo. 
»~— Haderstield 
Albion ditto,-5ul. ditto—Rock Lite Assur. 
vr share,— 


East Landon ditto, 2271. ditto.—West Midulesex ditto, 1421. ditto.—Portses aud Tarlington ditto, 50). per 
share prem.—Kent ditto, 471. ditto.—Folkstene Harbour, 81, ditto.—Portsmouth ditto, 351. prem —Vaux- 


hall Bridee. Ql, 25, prem,—Auction Mart, 1101, ditto. 
BB 
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Importations, &c. 


(Feb. 1, 


Importations at the PORT of LONDON, for the Month ending 20th Jan. 1810, 


Ashes, Pearl and Pot, cwts.++-+++ 16,700 


Barilla, toms, «++++++eeeeeeeeeee 
Brandy, galls. pnidiledns 
Brimstone, ewts. 
Bristles, doz, lbs, ++++++++++e+e+ 
Butter, tons 
Cochineatl, Ib. +--+ eee eee ee eee ee 
Coffee, cwt, se eeeeeeeeceecceceee 
Cork, TONS eenerere 
Cotton, Ibs.+eeeeeeree eee 
Currrants, Cwts, +++eeeeeeees 
Flax, tons.-+e+eeeereeeee 
Hemp, tons «+> 

Linseed, qrs, ++++++* 
Madder, tons ++++++++ 


ee ee eens 


eee e eee eeeee 


seeeeeee 


1,806 
27,400 
8,000 
97,600 
876 
12,110 
4,600 
121 
46,300 
4,160 
1,028 
2,290 
976 
620 


Oil, Turpentine, lbs, 
Rags, tous. 20 
Rape Seed, qrs. +++ 


Rasins, Suu, cwts, 


Rice, tons. «+ 
Rum, galls, 

Silk, Thrown, Ibs. - 
——, Raw, lbs. 


| Tobacco, Ibs. - 
Wheat, qrs.e+e+-@ereres 


teeeseeeeees (81100 


Raisins, Smyrna, cwts.++-+++ 


Smalts, Ibs, --++--- oseses Pet Papo 
Suyar, Cwts, ooeesececeveces 
Tallow, toms cereeseeeeeee penteen 


oer 1538 
720 
10,700 
5,200 
56 
821,600 
6,529 
15,735 
15,760 
ereee 99,100 


“2+ «8 


eerees 270,000 
1,035 


Wine, galls.---+-++eeeeess 
Wool, cwts, Spanish «+++++eeeees 


1,170 
176 


Oil, Olives, tons-+-++++++ 
Oil, Sperm, tons-++-++++ 








COURSE OF EXCHANGE. ( 























Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, 5 
26 Dec. 2 Jan. 9 Jan. 16 Jan. i. 
AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. -------+ | 32 2 | 32 @ | 3¢ 31 10 I 
Ditto at sight +++ ++-seeeeseeee $1 0 31 5 31 31...3 es 
Rotterdam, 2 Us. «++++s+eeees 9 9 16 9 9 17 2 
Hamburgh, 25 Us.++eeeseeees | 29 4 28 a8 28 9 
Altona, U8, +00 teeeeerrreee 29 «2 29 28 % 10 
Paris, 1 day’s date sees repeceee 19 19 19 j 19 #16 BR 
Ditto, at sight -- . 20 5 20 20 \" 
Bourdeaux: + +++ “* 20. -°% 20 V 
Madrid-+ +: ++++++Effectives++«-- | 44 44 P 
Cadiz, cee rece erecerecceereeenee 304 39t L: 
Bilboa cece ccceceeceeeeseccvecs 41 Al we 
Leghorn Swe psevsecosoosoovs e 60 60 
Genda eeeccececerceees 53 54 Ke 
Venice é++6+- 52 42 Se 
Naples: 42 42 Es 
Lisbon woceee eeeee ee 65 65 os 
oO . 65 65 
Iho Janeiro +++ tees 70 70 A 
Malta -- 56 56 56 ) 
Gibraliar - eee -- | S64 36! 364 , 
Dublin 94 of 93 = 
Cork cocscwetecceeesccees eeee 10 10 of 
New Dollars 4s. Gd. per oz, ‘ 
Agio of the Bank on Holland, 4 per Cent. Ch 
Str: 
‘Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the London 
Gazette, for the Week ending 19th January, 1810. Uay 
$s. 
Wheat eee eee es eee eee 2 eee | 101 New 
Rye eed ececcccsece 60 H Beans .«-. Sun 


Banley oeseeeveses binne 
Oatmeal ose. ceeereeerreeacegee 


oO POOH eee tense 


Oats +o cicees 
Beer or Big - 





Kids 
Cha: 


1810. ] Markets, &c. 


CORN EXCHANGE.—Price of Grain on board Ship, 19th Jan. 1810. 
Wheat to 100 | Boilers 5 
-——, fine, . 106 Gray tee eeeeeeeeeeeeererees 44 

, superfine, 110 | Beans, new, + -+++++ereeees - 84 
50 | Ticks «ec-rscececce evvesseee $6 
48 Oats ec cecerersccecerecceeses °8 
56 | Polands «++++eeeeedeeeee ests 34 
80 | Fine Flour --cedecccccccceese OO 
75] Seconds eocccccccccssssers OQ 
Per sock of 5 bushels, or 280 Ib. 








PRICE OF CORN AT LIVERPOOL, 16th Jan. 1810. 

a d. -& @. ‘i ie. ot he 
Wheat, English --16 6toe16 9 per 70lbs.] Barley, Irish ---» 5 6to 6 6 ditto. 
—— New Ditto14 9—15 6 ditto, Malt, Fine 9—14 O pr 36 qts. 
——— American16 S—16 6 ditto. —— Inferior ---- 6—12 6 ditto. 

Quebec --14 O—14 6 ditto. Beans, Small ----62 O—64 0 per qr. 

——- Irish 11 6—14 6 ditto. ———— Tick «>. @—62 0 ditto. 
Oats, Potatoe--+. 4 4— 4 Gper 45lbs | Peas, White ---- 0O—90 0 ditty. 
—— Limerick «+ 4 3— 4 Sditto, Grey O—55 0 ditto. 

4 

4 

S$ 





4 
—— Waterford -- 2— 4 3$ ditto. Flour, Fine O—86 6 pr 280ibs, 
—— Cork «+++++- O— 4 1 ditto, —--- Seconds---- O—83 O ditto. 
10— 3 11 ditto. ——-- Ain, Sup.-- O—62 O pr lo6lbs, 


Wexford---- § 
Barley, English -- 8 6— 9 6 per 60lbs, | ——-- Do, Sour--46 O—~52 ‘0 ditto. 


Scotch -- 7 6—8 8 per Gms 





SMITHFIELD MARKE. A NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
To sink the Offal, per ~— of 8/bs. By the Carcass, 





Beef 4 to 6 Beef eee 4 
Memin ’ 6 Mutton .++-+--.eee seeee 4 
. = Veal - teteesenee @oevese 4 
7 Park ccccoccccscccccece 6 
ry) Lamb seer eresese « aeare Oo 


PRICE OF HOPS. 
6 O| Keut, pockets,-+--+-++ £4 10 
5 10 Sussex eer eroesseccsecos 3 15 
5 10 





Lamb 











Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar 48s. 74d. per cwt. exclusive of Customs 
and Excise payable thereof.---7, Netfleship, Clerk of the Grocer’s Company.— 
From London Gazette of 17th Jan. 1810. 


HAY AND STRAW.---Per Load. 
ST. JAMES’S MARKET, Clover -+++++++++ torres £6 10 
\ 6-10] Straw -- eae, 
Clover se eeesecee oo — SMITHFIELD. 
Stile: soe p eben ce. ° ; 2 17 | Way --eseeeeeeeeeeee Se 
WHITECHAPEL. Clover «e-ceeeseeee eos 6 O 
[ayes seecceecevees 4.10 © =< @” © 1 Base ecect- eee © 110 


PRICE OF COALS, 
Newcastle-++++++ «+ + 68 O — 74 O! Cinders --- 
Sunderland «2... «+++ §9 O -— 78 O% OtherCoals ...--s... ° 6 
Delivered at 12s. advance on the above prices. 





a 


NO® wa 
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: POTATOES per Ton, at SPITALPIELDS. 

Kidneys Ceccve Wee sees £4 Oto 5 104 Ox-Nobles -....-- coesers £3 Otod 15 

Cham pions++eeeererccrsrrere 4 O—4 10] Common Rede-sers-sereeee2 10—3 0 
BB 2 
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Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 


JANUARY 2ist, 1810. 
i 


B. siznifies Barrel ; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C.112Ib, D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of Deals 
120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons; anda } Chest of Oil 30 Flasks, or 4 Gallons ; Lt. Last, or 
Barrels of Pitch, containing 514 Gallons each; Q. Quarter, of 8 Bushels ; T. Ton or 20 ewt; 
Tu. Tun of 252 Galluns.—Note, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 Gallons ; 
Bucellas and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallows; Sherry per Butt of 150 Galions; Madeira per 
Pipe of 110 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 Gallons; 

thenish per Aum of 56 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons ; (all Increase 
and Decrea-e is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil is sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; Olive, 
Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. 
WN. B The Duties which are paid by the Iurporters are included in the following Prices, and the 
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ALUM English . 22 10 


-Roach . i 
Almondy Barbary Bitter] 
‘ —— Sweet 
Jordan . ° 
Valentia 
Annatto Flag. ‘ 
Spanish . d 
Argol Bolo.& Rhe. white 
— Florence White . 
—— Naples White 4 
Ashes Amer. Pearl, 
——————— Pot best 
— Barilla Teneriffe . 
— Spanish 
Sicily . 
—— Dantzic Pearl . 
—— Russia Pot. . 
LERRIES#uniper, Ger. 
Italian 
Yellow Turkey 
Brandy Best ° ‘ 
Inferior J 
Brimstone Foreign Ro 
Bristles Hog Russia und, 
Archangel do. 
Koningsberg do. 
CAPERS, French. 
‘ Spanish. . 
Cochineal Spa. Garbled 
East India 
Cocoa West India . 
—~-Carracca for Export. 
Coffee W. I, very ord. 
ord, 
mid. 
good 
fine 
—— Mocha or Kast Intl 
—— Java . . . 
Copper, uamanufac. 
——— manufactured . 
Japan. 
Copperas, Green 
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|ALOES, Barbadoes 





i ( Pernambac 
: )Bahia . 

Maranham . 
Para . 


ZL 


Bra 


Demerara 
Berbice . 
Carriacou 
Grenada. 
J Barbadoes 
| Domingo. 


Dutch 
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Martinico 
Jamaica . 
Bahawna. . 
YER’S Wood, Bar W. 
Brazil . 
Brazilet . 
Cam Wood 
Fustie 
———Zaut or young 
—— Logwood Camp 
Hond. chipt 
Jamaica chipt 
—— unchip: 
Nicaragia, large 
—_—— sina! 
Sanders Red . . 
DRUGS, 


West Ind 


- Succotorine 
Hepatic or E, f. 


»/Angelica Root . ° 


Antimony Crude . 


.|| Arsenic Red i 


|———= White 


Peru 
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| Bale; m Capivi ; 


Tolu 


Bark, Jesuits, 


Red , 

Yellow . 
Borax, refined E. 1. . 
English 


| —— unrefined or Tine. 
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10 


| 0 
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17 
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Ib, Shellack . . . 
Sticklack . o 
- Snake Root . 
Soap, Cartile or Spanish 
svap, Yellow ° 
Mottled 
— Curd . 
-jSpermaceti refined . 
-||Tamarinds West India 
Fapioca, Lisbon . 
+ Turmeric, Bengal . 
a China . ° 
——— West India . 
Verdigrise Wet . . 
Dry . 
Crystallined 
-}Vitriol, Roman 
. EBONY, Black Rose 
Green. 
ElephT. 70 to 901b each 
———Scrivelloes 
FEATHERS, Dautz. . 
Hambro’ e 
Russia 
Down . 
Flax, Riga . ° 
Petersburgh 12 head 
GALLS, Aleppo blue . 
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Cantharides ‘ 
Cardemoms (best) 
Cassia Buds ° 
——Fistula W. I. 
es F 
Castor Oil p. bot. 111b. 
Coculus indicus . 
Colueyuth Turkey... 
Columbo Root . ° 
Cream ofTartar . . 
Essence of Bergamot . 
——— Lavender . 
—— Lemon 
Origanum 

—— Rosémary 
Gallangal, East India . 
Gentian Root . 
Ginseng . 
Gum Ammo, Drop 

Lump 
Gum Arabic E. 1, 
—— Turkey fine 
--— Barbary . 
— Assafeetida . 
=— Benjamin . 
— Cambogium . 
-—— Copal scraped 
w—— Galbanum . 
—~ Guaiacum . 
~—— Mastic . 
— Myrrh ° 
-— Olibanum . 
——Sandrac . g 
=— Seneca, garbled . 
—— Tragacanth 
Jalap ° . 
Ipecacnanha = - 
Isinglass, Book . 
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Manna, d 
Mask, China ;: ‘ 
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‘Geneva Holland , 
-!|Glue, For. dry thick lea. 
thin. . 
HEMP, Riga Rhine H 
Out shot . 
—Codilia , ~ 7 
Peter sburg Clean 
Hides Raw West India 
—_ Buenos Ayres 
Brazil . 
Horse, British 
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INDIGO. 
Guatimala Flora 
Sobres 
—-———— Cortes 
Carracea Flora. 
———-——— Sobres 
Cortes 
Brazil . . ‘ . 
Blue . ° e 
Purple ° 
Copper and violet] 
Copper 
(RUN British ip bars” 
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Nox Vomica . 
Oil of Vitriol e 
Opium + 
Pink Root e 
Quicksilver e é 
Rhubarb, East India 
Russia . 
Saffron . . 
Sago . ° e 
Sal Ammoniac  . 
Salop ° . 
Sarsaparitla ° 
Sassafras . p 
Scammony, a'o a 
Senna e 1 
Seeds, Anni. Alicant 
—— Coriander, ao, 
—Cummiu , 


—— Fen ugreek ° . 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
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urrants . 

Figs Faro . 
——Turkey 
Prunes new 
Muscatels . 
\Bloom or Jar 
Sun or Solis, new 
Denia orMalaga 


Licorice Italian 
‘——-——— Spanish 
Lead, Pigs ‘ aa 
_——Mill'd or Sheet © .|' 
—— Pars ‘ of 
— Shot No. | to5 . 
-_———- 6 to 1% .}4 
—Litharge 
— Red Sultana . 
—White . Tower 
— Ore 27 r. — Rosia e 
MADDER, Dutch Cro. - > 19 OC HRam Jamaica ° ° 
aS 0 \—|— leeward Island, 
te KF ANICIIC 0 —|SACCARUM Saturni . 
—— Mulls 4 Safflower 
— Roots... 7 ‘Saitpetre,Ea. In. Rough 
Mats, Archangel . . | —————- British, Refined, 
OIL Lacea or Sallad .{5 ” Jr{/Smalts ie 
———4 chest . ‘ Shumack, : : 
——Olive Uarbary f r4 f Goat Turkey 
———— Gallipoli e j — Mogadore 
—— Palm ° . Lamb Italian/}1 
——Turpentine, Eng. — Spanish| 6 
Foreign d | Skins /Kid Italian [17 
Rape Fuglish : | . undressed Spanish} 6 
—— Refined, 65 0 Seal Greenl. | 0 
——Linseed, English . 78 0 —So. Fishery} 0 
——Cod Newfound. ‘41 10 ‘ i Calf British . “ 10 - 
——S)erm. ° 110 0 \—For. salted 0 60 
Head Matter .jl!4 9 RengalSkei "| ° 19 0 
— Whale, Greenland 35 0 stein | 0 23 0 
— Brazil or S. Fish 42 0 China ‘ 5 moss| none | 0 
Oranges Lisb. repa. best] 4 0 6 re 052 605 
——St. Michael’s | 2 5 Milan ° 39 0 04g 
Orciil-Weed,Canary B.| none teggio = 51 01 0 32 
«Inferior [140 0 Brutia 032 010 
Cape de Verd .| 90 0 Bergan | 053 01 0 
“PLICH American. 1 3 Ve .| none 0 
Modena .| tfune 0 
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Se 
toa lb. Paw zy $e alb, 
bil! 
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—— Sweden 

w—— British . F Milan é 53 0} 0 55 

( Carlow Ist 
Cork Ist 
Waterford Ist 
Holland . 

} Friesland 





i Cloves . é 10 60 
Mace Long .] 2 6.0/2 
Nutinegs d 0 O11 
—Ginger, BarbadoesW, 10 0 
Jamaica Black 10 6 
tt eee Whitel 6 15 0 
0) 4 5 East India] 3 10 0 
- O10 lifj——Fepper . 4 2 64 
07 Sh Neenes leis White! . 45 
OO ‘y 2S See 6 0 
- OS — Long { 10 © 
0 -J—Pimento orJaim, Pep. ee 
Spirits Malt . ‘ 15 3 
-f.a; fAntigua . 74 0 
Barba. Clayed Is $4 0 
nity 5 sane FX 211 0 79° 0 
~———Italian fine Sd. 0 
—————Seconds . Muscvoy orbrown, tO}. 
Rice, . m. Nev. & Tor ( 


‘Spices, Tint amon 10 : 0 








York Best 
LCumberland 

Bacon new 

Beef india 

J Beef mess 

Pork India 
———new mess 
Hams, Yoik 
\——- Westphalia. 
Rags Hambro’ SPF 
FF 
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* Sugars Imported into Great tiritain from the East Indies by the East India Company, are bonded, and on Sehen cleared out of the 
Bast lnuia Company's warehouses, tor home consumption, the purchasers oe to pay the custom duly of 1. Qs. per ewr. Additional 
dwy on all sugars 20 per cen, All white or clayed sugar of the Briish plantation imported since the a4:h of June, 17, pave @ 
custom duty or tL. 3s. 4de per ewt, All writish plantation raw sugar on being expurted to ireland orelsewhere, draw back a7. per CWle 
Havannan sugat, it warehoused, pays a duty of is. 10d per owt, on being exported. Refined sugar, called bastard growne res Pins 
#1. ; aed on batard hroken in pieces, B36 Id, Al refined sugar, Sbs. er cept double loaves, which u& G3ee Refinsd : Spas Diokse @ 
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FROM 
Ss d. 
Meme! Fir 0 0 0 
Riga Fir 10 0.0 
0 
) 


FROM 
Le '& 
GrenadaMuscov. 0 76 
Jamaica brown . 075 

middling S 16 
0.78 
0 8g 
StKitts& Monts. 80 
Tobago & StVin. 0 76 
Surinam & Dem. 7) 0 
Trinidad. . 076 0 
Exst India . a 2 73 0 
\— tips. Th 


——— 
» 
‘e 


TIMBER 


Oak Board 0 0 
( Pine Boards .| 9 O 
- Timber... | 0 0 
Tobacco ? Maryland fij O 1 
bonded oe Colour] qg 0 
Mitdling do. | g 0 
——— Virginia fine.| g | 
- ——— Ordinary iQ 0 
Carolioa”  .| 0 
evga 10 0 
Strip leaf .| O01 
‘Turkey 1a 8 
Tortoise- shell e | O 18 
u 


—— 


American 


setecs» 


c< 
SER ERRUEEE RE: 


Elilt | qa | 


Waterside Prices. 
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middles 0 738.0 
Faces 84 i 


Lumps, Prown . 0 0.0 
Middling ; 0 106 0] 0 108 OI. Re-enter 

Best .| 9 1090 0 0 116 Olen [Tarpentine, wane of ~ 

Sing. Loa. Brown 0 107 ) 108 © I Vermition, Dutch oe 
Middling.| 0 109 0 110 ag ng | A a ie Bs So 0 3 

Rest =.) 0 112 0 O 114 Omi way, Rees, English [16 0 
Powder Loaves | 0 110 0] 0 118 O— a=» Mnariinn 103 0 
! Molasses d : 0 0 j—] Aiisod Wy 0 
LLOW Town }0 0 O}—'|———Dantzie SHam. 16 0 
Russian Yellow 0 0 O—|———Hambro’ white.| 0 3 
White 0 0 Ol— Red Port ~ v 

———- -—— Soap 0 0|-—|} i—Old £1100 0 
Rongh Fat. ~* Sherry 192 0 
TAR Carolina. tT ebedie! 0 : ©. Lisbon 187 0 
—Virginia . VI) ax ~/Vidonia ./75 0 
—Archangel . 210 0 EWINE™ Bucellas |05 0 
—-Stockholm , 210 02 - 2} Mount. Old !70 0 
Madeira Old/80 0 


TEA . . . | Claret 70 0 
withont Duty \ Rhe nish ai 0:'°0 
Excise. | Wood, Box American | 0 O 

— Bohea 4 Ib]; —Vurkey 116 0 

—Congou 3. || ——Cedar, Carolina .J 0 0 

—Campoi 6 ‘ --||— —Janaiva | 0 1 

— Pekve . , 0 7}—|'Lignum Vite Jamaia {14 0 

— Twankay 3 § : } — Providence|}1 0 

—Hyson Skin 6 ——Mahogany Hsp | 0 2 

——Hyson . J 10 é —-——- Honduras | 0 1 

—-Gunpowder : 8 | —— Providence} none 

TIN in bars on board .| 6 0 .| Wool Deav, Raffing Best) 0 82 

— In Blocks do. ; 0 - Wooms Brown .| 0 80 

—Grain in blocks , 0 —_— — Best White) 0 74 

Dantz Sinby+" ft {———————Wiite Stage .| 0 46 
—2h— 36 0 0 ————Coat Seasoned] 0 40 
2 30 0 0 —Coney Envlish  .[ 0 17 
Archangel 0 0 ——Goats Smyrna 0 4 
Petersburgh =. 0 0 —Vigonia Red | 011 
Narva Yellow . 0 OO ——--—--— Pale | 0 4 
: White .| 0 OO Yarn Mohair Smyrna 0 4 
Dantzick Fir =. =] 0 0 O10 0 | 
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PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE FROM LONDON, 

At 1 das. To Yarmouth, Hall, Neweastle, Liverpool, Chester, &c.—At 2 gs. Ports of Scotland, Wéey- 
mouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Jersey, Guernsey. At 3 gs. Dublin, Cork, Derry, Limerick, Bristol, 
Chester, &e. From averpool, Bristol, &c. to Dublin. Cork, or Waterford.-Pengal, Madras, or China.—At 
4 f. St. Helena, of Cape of Good Hope, Dublin, Cork. &c. to London, (Comp. ships) return ¢i. From 
Poole, &e. to Newfoundland, to U.S. of America, American ships. At 5 as. To Madeira to U.S. of ° 
America: -At 6 gs. Gibraliar, Madeira, retant 31.—At Bgs. Newfoundland, Labradove, &c. Jamaica, 
or Leeward Islands.—Brazil, South America, return 41.—At 10 es. Senegambia; U. 8. of America (Brit. 
Ships) vetura 51. Jamaica, South America.—At 1% gs. To Musquite shore, Honduras, &e. return 6l.— 
To Kast Indies, or home... East Indies to London.—Westward and Leeward Islands to U.S. of America, 
Quebec, Montreal. &c.--At Yo gs. Southern Whale-fishery.—At °5 gs. Newfoundland, Jamaica, and 
Westward Islands —To Gottenburgh and back 20 gS. return 4 with convey.—Stockholm and places ad 
Jacent, 10gs. return 4.—Lisbon and Rio de Janeiro, 8 gs. seturn 4.—Oporto, 10 gs. return 4.—Mediterra- 
wean 8 gs. return 41, 
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